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“WHAT IS ART?” 


HE days when music languished as the Cinderella 

of the arts have passed away. Then she was a 

creature whom no “gentleman,” desirous of the 
world’s esteem, could afford to court ; now she dwells in 
palaces, and to be one of her ardent worshippers is to be 
quite in “good style.” But though one must rejoice 
that Fashion has thus dragged her from the obscurity of 
her early life, yet to sit in high places and to be worshipped 
carries with it such severe punishment that one may 
almost wish she had never dazzled the world with her 
beauty, but had been content with the worship of the 
few who knew her when she had not been publicly pro- 
claimed a goddess of beauty. For some of the worship 
laid at her feet is an insult; and sour-faced critics, 
going to the other extreme, have nothing good to say of 
any of her actions nor of the influence she has on her 
lovers: she can do nothing right ; she is a siren luring 
men to their doom; there is something sinister and 
wanton in her lightest gesture. The insult of unworthy 
admiration, however, only hurts those who tender it, so 
that though we may deplore the vagaries of modern 
literary young men to whom she stands for nothing but a 
new sensation in a world where sensations are apt to 
become dullened by being too often experienced, still we 
need not seriously defend her from such worship, for no 
defence is called for. Her worst enemy is the social 
philosopher or faddist who brings the same charges 
against her as the literary man, with the difference that 
the latter imagines he is doing her and himself an 
honour, whereas the social philosopher treats the matter 
in an aloof spirit, so that his indictment is apt to pass 
unquestioned by the public. 

The latest example of this vilifying of music’s name is 
to be found in Tolstoy’s “What is Art?” * There can be 
no question that the Russian author has brought much 
acumen and learning to the accomplishment of his task. 
He does not attack music alone, but all art ; and though 
we may altogether dissent from many of his conclusions, 
and grow irritable under the reiteration of his fixed 
idea, still there is much in his book that requires to be 
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said. He goes to the very root of the matter by asking 
if art is so important that the labour of millions, the lives 
of men, and the love between man and man should be 
sacrificed for its sake: “For the production of every 
ballet, circus, opera, operetta, exhibition, picture, concert, 
or printed book, the intense and unwilling labour of 
thousands and thousands of people is needed at what is 
often harmful and humiliating work.” 

The ordinary educated man will answer the ques- 
tion, What is Art? by some vague phrase as “ Art is 
such activity as produces beauty.” But Tolstoy will not 
accept that word “ beauty”; he wants to know its precise 
meaning. He quotes numerous dicta of philosophers 
and zstheticians of all ages and countries, and comes to 
the conclusion that all the esthetic definitions of beauty 
lead to two fundamental conceptions : (1) That beauty is 
something having an independent existence (existing in 
itself) ; (2) that beauty is a kind of pleasure received by 
us, not having personal advantage for its object. ‘That 
is to say, we have a subjective and objective definition of 
beatity. The mystical objective view is necessarily too 
indefinite, embracing as it does philosophy, religion, and 
life itself; and the subjective view, though very clear, 
might also be made to include the pleasure derived from 
drink, food, and other material “ pleasures received by us.” 
Practically, Tolstoy points out, these two definitions of 
beauty amount to the same thing—beauty is that which 
pleases and art is that which makes beauty manifest. 
Our author goes on to say that certain canons of art 
have been laid down by which we judge whether a com- 
position can be called a work of art or not, and, not 
possessing a clear definition of what art is, we are com- 
pelled to judge everything by this ready-made esthetic 
staidard. But this standard is naturally flexible and, 
after all, is based on what people will accept as art, so 
that “no matter what insanities appear in art, when once 
they find acceptance among the upper classes of our 
society a theory is quickly invented to explain and sanc- 
tion them so that the theory of art, founded 
on beauty, expounded by esthetics, and, in dim outline, 
professed by the public, is nothing but the setting up as 
good, of that which has pleased and pleases us, 2.2. 
pleases a certain class of people.” We have arrived at 
this point in Tolstoy’s inquiry: the definitions of beauty 
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amount simply to that which pleases us, and the end of 
art is to manifest this. 

Putting aside the familiar conception of art as the 
manifestation of beauty, we come to later definitions of 
art: (1) Art is an activity arising even in the animal 
kingdom, and springing from sexual desire and the pro- 
pensity to play (Schiller, Darwin, and Spenser), and is 
accompanied by a pleasurable excitement of the nervous 
system (Grant Allen). Tolstoy points out that this 
definition treats of the derivation of art and not of artistic 
activity itself, and that Mr. Grant Allen’s modification 
would include the delight in handsome clothes, pleasant 
scents, and rich food. Véron’s definition of art (2) as the 
external manifestation, by means of lines, colours, move- 
ments, sounds, or words, of emotions felt by man is 
inexact, because a man may thus express his emotions 
and yet not act on others by such expression, and that 
would not be what we know as art. A third definition, 
made by Solly, is that art is the production of some per- 
manent object, or passing action, which is fitted not only 
to supply an active enjoyment to the producer, but to 
convey a pleasurable impression to a number of specta- 
tors or listeners, quite apart from any personal advantage 
to be derived from it. But this would include all sorts of 
activities, such as conjuring tricks or gymnastic exercises, 
and would exclude gloomy, heartrending scenes in a 
poem, novel, or play, which may yet be undoubted works 
of art. Tolstoy characteristically holds that the inaccu- 
racy of all these definitions of art arises from the fact 
that in them all the object considered is the pleasure art 
may give, and not the purpose i: may serve in the life of 
man and humanity, and it is on.y if it does serve sucha 
purpose that Tolstoy considers art worth the sacrifices 
made for it. 

We are on clear ground at last, but still lacking a 
definition of art. This our author proceeds to supply, 
and it must be said that, with certain reservations, his 
definition is the best. 1 will quote it in full: “To evoke 
in oneself a feeling one has once experienced, and having 
evoked it in oneself, then, by means of movements, lines, 
colours, sounds, or forms expressed in words, so to 
transmit that feeling that others may experience the 
same feeling—this is the activity of art.’ But this 
activity would include many functions of human life 
which we do not call art. Tolstoy meets this objec- 
tion by saying that art in its limited and special sense 
only deals with a part of human activity, transmitting 
feelings which for some reason we select from it and to 
which we attach special importance—* That special im- 
portance has always been given by all men to that part 
of this activity which transmits feeling flowing from their 
religious perception, and this small part of art they have 
specifically called art, attaching to it the full meaning of 
the word.” 

It must be understood that Tolstoy does not use the 
word “ religious” in any narrow sense. Rather he means 
man’s perception of the meaning of life, what he considers 
to be its good or evil. With the Jews the worship of 
God was good art, and the transmission of feelings of 
devotion to strange gods, bad art ; the religion of the 
Greeks was the worship of beauty and strength, and 
art transmitting these was held to be good; the well- 
being of the nation was the meaning of life to the 
Romans, and the freeing oneself from the yoke of 
animalism to the Buddhists, so that the good art of these 
nations would transmit the feelings evoked by the con- 
sideration of these ideas. The people of the Middle 
Ages had their church religion and embodied its ideas in 
their art. When the upper classes of European society 
lost their belief in “Church Christianity” they had 





nothing to fall back on as the meaning of life but 
pleasure, z.¢. beauty, for they could not accept the rules 
of conduct to be culled from that religion, because that 
teaching undermined their social position ; and from that 


time the standard of good and bad art was the pleasure 


to be obtained from it. And also from that time there 
have been two arts—the art of the people and genteel 
art. Of that which we now call art ninety-nine per cent. 
of the population of Christian countries live and die 
without having even tasted or enjoyed it. And Tolstoy 
denies that they ever can. He is no dreamer, and does 
not believe in the millennium of a social state in which 
physical labour will be unnecessary, and time, therefore, 
given to the labourer for the cultivation of his mind. 
On the contrary, instead of dreaming that the lower 
classes may be lifted up to the level of culture necessary 
for the appreciation of class-art, he insists that art must 
be brought down to the lower classes ; and that the re- 
ligious perception, the appreciation of the meaning ot 
life, of modern art, must be a sense of the brotherhood 
of man. 

That, roughly, is Tolstoy’s contention. It must not 
be thought, however, that by brotherhood of man he 
means any limited socialistic propaganda, but merely that 
art must concern itself not with the perverted tastes of the 
rich, not with the vague unrest and nervous dissatisfaction 
of those who have no work to do and live in an artificial 
state, but with what Wagner has called the “ purely 
human,” the natural — joy and sorrow of one human 
being in relation with another. Incidentally he makes a 
strong point when he insists that no music, painting, 
book, or play can be called a work of art unless its author 
transmits through it something he has really felt and can 
arouse in his audience, and because the ninety-nine per 
cent. of the world who cannot understand the manifesta- 
tions of class-art do immediately become affected when 
a work of real feeling is given to them, Tolstoy makes 
them the arbiters of what is good and what is bad in art. 
Of course there is a deal of truth in all this, as may be 
seen if we inquire into what would and what would not 
be accepted by the public. Certainly the strange, the 
sensuously mystical, the vaguely symbolical, the grotesque 
would be cast on one side ; and possibly the great works 
of genius would be accepted. I say “ possibly,” because 
Tolstoy’s definition does away with what we may call the 
terms of art. Logically he has to do so, and in 
speaking of music he altogether rejects Beethoven’s 
later sonatas, and even calls the Ninth Symphony “bad 
art.” As for Wagner, he is a hypnotizing charlatan, a 
mere counterfeit artist. By counterfeit art Tolstoy means 
all that seeks to make an effect not by its emotional 
contents, but by the effective use of its medium of 
expression. Thus in music an effect is usually obtained 
by a crescendo from the softest and simplest sounds to 
the loudest and most complex crash of the full orchestra ; 
the same sounds are repeated in arpeggios in all octaves 
and on various instruments; or one is struck by the 
unexpectedness of the “harmony, tone, and rhythm,” 
which do not flow naturally from the course of the 
musical thought ; and also a common means of obtaining 
an effect is by mere strength of sound. To be able to 
produce counterfeit musical art a composer has to know 
how in former times polyphonic music was written, 
to study counterpoint and fugue, and to learn 
orchestration. He is then in a position to write one 
counterfeit musical composition after another, with- 
out troubling himself with transmitting any strong 
definite feeling he has himself experienced. He may 
take another man’s themes and work them up into 
definite forms by means of counterpoint and fugue ; or, 
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what is commonest of all, he may compose fantastic 
music, 2.¢. he may take any conjunction of sounds that 
happens to come to hand and pile every sort of compli- 
cation and ornamentation on to this chance combination. 
This is a true, if somewhat severe, definition of much of 
the music-making which nowadays passes as art, but 
at the same time Tolstoy ignores the fact that the genius 
who has something to say must also learn to manipulate 
the terms of his expression. When all is said the 
Russian novelist’s good art is that which has something 
toexpress. It appears that Tolstoy gauges that some- 
thing by original thematic invention ; if so, how can he 
assert that Wagner was a “counterfeit ” artist ? 

The book is a strange medley of keen artistic insight 
and cramping fads. For instance, Tolstoy seems to 
imagine that the whole world must be ordered for his 
dearly beloved peasant, and it never occurs to him that 
the hard-working middle and professional classes require 
some kind of mental nutriment. The definition of lis 
that art is “to evoke in oneself a feeling one has once 
experienced, and having evoked it in oneself, then, by 
means of movements, lines, colours, sounds, or forms 
expressed in words, so to transmit that feeling that 
others may experience the same feeling,” is all very 
well in its way, but it takes no account of the 
terms of that transmission of feeling, and it is the terms 
that constitute art. Otherwise the baldest ballad is on 
the same plane as the finest symphony. And then the 
insistence that music in its modern complicated form is 
bad art because a peasant could not understand it, and 
therefore it is to be condemned, simply denies the art 
of music at all. It is with the conclusions to which 
Tolstoy comes, conclusions prompted by his exaggerated 
socialistic views, that one must emphatically disagree. 
To prove his case he divides. the world into only two 
classes—the upper and the lower. Certainly many of the 
monstrous perversities of modern art would never have 
come into being if there were no rich classes with 
nothing to do, and tired of doing it; but it is equally 
certain there would never have been any art at all in the 
past but for them. Taking Tolstoy’s definition that art 
must express a perception of the meaning of life as true, 
why does it follow that-we who are cultured must have 
that perception transmitted to us in terms that are in- 
telligible to the peasant ? And why should there not be 
arts which, as painting and music in their highest forms, 
appeal to a limited class? Are the souls and minds of 
the limited class of no account? False sentiment and 
artificial thought we all should condemn in art, but when 
a work such as Beethoven’s “ Ninth” is spurned because 
it would not be intelligible to the mass of people in the 
world, the bed-rock of logical absurdity is reached. 

EDWARD BAUGHAN. 








LETTERS FROM BRAHMS TO SCHUMANN. 


RICHARD WAGNER rightly observed : 

‘The severance of the artist from the man is as thoughtless as 
the separating of the soul from the body; and it is an established 
fact that never was an artist loved nor understood in his works who 
was not—at least unconsciously and involuntarily—also loved as a 
man and understood in his life in connection with his Art.” 

From this consideration alone, if from no other, 
Johannes Brahms’ true personal character should be 
more generally known—more particularly since, in con- 
sequence of an occasional harshness of manner, largely 
attributable to the hard days of his youth, he has been 
greatly misjudged by superficial observers, whilst in 
reality, he was one of the most warm-hearted, generous, 
and noblest of men. Some of his truly lovable qualities 


appear very strikingly (z#¢er alia) in his letters written 
to Robert Schumann in 1853-55, which were handed by 
Joseph Joachim to Dr. Eduard Hanslick, and published 
by the distinguished musical critic, with the subjoined 
comments, in the Weue Freie Presse of Vienna. In the 
first letter, written at the age of twenty, the future 
great symphonist says : 


‘‘ ESTEEMED MASTER! You have made meso unspeakably happy 
that I cannot attempt to thank you in words. God grant that my 
writings may soon furnish a proof, how much your affection and 
kindness have elated and inspirited mc! The public commendation 
which you have bestowed upon me will have raised general expecta- 
tion to such a pitch, that I am at a loss to know how I shall be able 
to justify it to any extent. First of all, it imposes upon me the 
greatest care in the selection of my works for publication. I shall 
not have my Trios printed, but shall select as Op. 1 and 2 the 
Sonatas in C and F sharp minor, some Songs as Op. 3, and as 
Op. 4 the Scherzo in & flat minor, You will consider it natural 
that I should use every effort to disgrace you as little as possible. 
I delayed writing to you so long, because I had sent the above- 
mentioned four pieces to Breitkopf’s, and I wished to await their 
reply in order to inform you at the same time of the result of your 
recommendation, But from your last letter to Joachim we learn 
this already, and enna gree I have only to write to you that, 
following your advice, I shall within a few days (probably to- 
morrow) start for Leipzig. Besides, I wish to tell you that I have 
written down my Sonata in F minor and altered the Finale con- 
siderably. I have also improved my Violin Sonata. A thousand 
thanks I must likewise give you for your portrait, which you sent 
me, and also for the letter which you wrote to my father. You 
have thereby rendered two good people immeasurably happy, as 
well as, for life, Your BRAHMS. 

“Hanover, 16th November, 1853.” 


This letter refers to Schumann’s famous article, “ Neue 
Bahnen” (“ New Paths”), published on the 28th October, 
1853, in the Leipzig paper, Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, 
founded by himself. 


In a letter dated 29th November, 1853, Brahms says : 


‘*MYNHEER DoMINE! Pardon this facetious apostrophe from 
one who has been made by you so inexpressibly happy and over- 
joyed. Ihave to report only the best and most pleasant possible 
news. To your warm recommendation I owe a reception friendly 
beyond all expectation, and, more particularly, beyond all desert, 
at Leipzig. Hartel declared themselves willing, with great pleasure, 
to print my first essays. These are: Op. I, Sonata in C major; 
Op. 2, Sonata in F sharp minor; Op. 3, Songs; Op. 4, Scherzo in 
E flat minor. To Herr Senff I handed for publication: Op. 5, 
Sonata in A minor for Violin and Pianoforte ; Op. 6, Six Songs,— 
May I prefix the name of your wife to my second work? I hardly 
venture to do so, and yet I should like so much to give a slight 
token of my esteem and gratitude.—Already before Christmas I 
shall probably receive some copies of my first pieces, With what 
feelings shall I then see my parents again, after scarcely one year's 
absence! I cannot describe what my heart feels when I think of it. 
May you never regret what you have done for me; may I become 
truly worthy of you! Yours, JOH. BRAHMS,” 


Brahms, unfortunately, destroyed the above-mentioned 
Violin Sonata, and published instead, as Op. 5, the Piano- 
forte Sonata in F minor. Not until thirty years later did 
this severe self-critic. give his first Violin Sonata (in G, 
Op. 78) to the world. 


A third letter runs thus : 


‘‘ ESTEEMED FRIEND! Herewith I take the liberty of sending 
you your first foster-children, who owe to you their world-citizen- 
ship, very anxious as to whether they may rejoice in the same 
indulgence and love from you. To me they appear in their new 
form still far too decorous and bashful—nay, almost Philistine. I 
cannot yet accustom myself to behold these innocent sons of nature 
so neatly dressed. I look forward with intense pleasure to seein 
you at Hanover, and to being able to tell you that my parents cal 
myself owe to your and Joachim’s more than kind affection the 
happiest time of our lives. I saw my parents and teachers over- 
joyed again, and I am spending a delightful time in their midst.— 
To your wife and children I beg you to give the heartiest greetings, 





‘*From yours, JOHANNES BRAHMS, 
“Hamburg, December, 1853.” 
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The following six letters are addressed to poor Schu- 
mann at the asylum in Endenich, near Bonn, where he 
was confined, by his own desire, on 4th March, 1854: 


‘*Most BELOVED FRIEND! How can I express my pleasure at 
your kind letter? So many times before you have made me happy 
by remembering me so affectionately in your letters to your wife, 
and now I havea letter all to myself! It is the first I have had 
from you; it is extremely precious to me. I received it unfortu- 
nately in Hamburg, where I had travelled on a visit to my parents ; 
I should have preferred greatly to receive it from the hand of your 
wife. Ina few days I think of going again to Diisseldorf, and I 
am longing for it. Joy and courage fill my heart at the thought of 
the quite overwhelming praise which you consider my Variations 
worthy to receive. Since this spring | diligently study your works ; 
how gladly should I receive your praise also on this account ! 
This year I have spent since last spring at Diisseldorf; I shall 
never forget it; more and more I learned to esteem and love you 
and your charming wife. Never before have I looked into the 
future so happily and confidently, and believed so firmly in a bright 
future, as I do now. How I wish the happy time nearer and 
nearer, when you will be completely restored to us! I shall then be 


greetings. 
“Hamburg, 2nd December, 1854.” 


The Variations here referred to are the pianoforte 
piece, Op. 9, dedicated to Clara Schumann. 


‘*Most ESTEEMED FRIEND! I should like to write to you a 
great deal about Christmas Eve, on which the news brought by 
Joachim made us so happy : how he talked to us the whole evening 
about you, and your wife wept in silence. We were all filled with 
the cheering hope of seeing you also soon. You always manage to 
turn the days, which would otherwise be doubly mournful, into 
high festival, On your birthday your wife was permitted to write 
to you a first letter; on Christmas Eve you received the first visit 
from a friend, to whom alone we do not grudge this happiness, and 
we only wish in silence to be soon allowed to follow him. On the 
first Friday your wife gave away some presents. She will, no 
doubt, write to you about this just now in detail, also how prettily 
Marie played with Joachim your Sonata in A minor, and Elise the 
‘ Kinderscenen’ ; likewise how greatly she delighted me by the gift 
of Jean Paul’s complete works—I dared not hope to possess them 
as my own for many years tocome. Joachim received the scores 
of your Symphonies, with which your wife had presented me 
already some time previous, On Christmas Eve I returned here; 
how long the separation from your wife seemed to me! I had 
accustomed myself so thoroughly to her ennobling companionship, 
I had spent the whole summer so delightfully in her presence, and 
learnt so highly to admire and love her, that everything seemed 
barren to me, that I could only long to see her again. What 
beautiful things I brought, moreover, with me from Hamburg! 
From Herr Avé the score of Gluck’s A“ces/e (the Italian edition, 
1776), your first kind letter to myself, and several from your beloved 
wife. For one beautiful word in your last letter, for the loving 
‘thou,’ I must thank you quite specially and most cordially; also 
your very kind wife delights me now with this beautiful, familiar 
word. It is to me the highest proof of your affection; I shall 
endeavour to deserve it more and more. I could write to you a 
great deal more, dearest friend, but it would only be a repetition of 
what your wife writes to you; consequently I conclude with the 
warmest grasp of the hand and greeting. Your JOHANNES, 

“ Diissetdorf, 30th December, 1854.” 


‘‘ DEAR ESTEEMED FRIEND! I must personally thank you for 
the great joy you are giving me by the dedication of your magnifi- 
cent Concertstiick. How delighted am I to see my name thus in 
print! More particularly since both myself and Joachim now have 
a Concerto. We have often talked about both, and which we liked 
best we have not been able to make out. With intense pleasure I 
still think of the short hours which I was allowed to spend with you ; 
they were so beautiful, but passed away so very rapidly. 1 cannot 
tell your wife enough about them. I feel doubly happy since you 
received me so cheerfully and kindly, and since you still remember 
the hour with such tender affection, Thus we shall see you more 
and more often, and happier, until we shall possess you again,— 
The catalogue (chronological), as you desired it, I have taken to 
your copyist (Fuchs), The letter from Jenny Lind I presume you 





will like to have in the original. It is the manuscript, of course, 
which you care for, because, surely, I need not put down its con- 
tents. We add the new work by Bargiel ; it will, no doubt, give 
you great pleasure, as it did to ourselves, There is certainly an 
important advance from Op. 8 to Op. 9. Both are dedicated to 
your wife; 1 myself should also always like to do the same, and 
only change alternately from Joachim to Clara Schumann, until | 
might have the courage some day to inscribe your own name; but 
this is not likely to happen very soon. Now farewell, beloved 
master, and remember sometimes affectionately 
‘* Your JOHANNES, 

‘Do you recollect, that already last winter you encouraged me to 
write an Overture to Romeo? However, I attempted a Symphony 
last summer, even scored the first movement and composed the 
second and third (in D minor, $, Adagio). 

“Diisseldorf, January, 1855.” 


This Symphony remained unknown, and must not be 
confounded with the work in C minor, published as No. 1 
(Op. 68), and first performed in the winter of 1876, 
The above-mentioned Concertstiick is the Concert- 
Al'egro in D minor, Op. 134, and the piece dedicated to 
Jvachim is the Violin Fantasia, Op. 131. 


“DEAR ESTEEMED FRIEND! I send you herewith the things 
you asked for—a cravat and the Signa/e. For the former I must 
be responsible; your wife being in Berlin, my own decision pre- 
vailed. If only it fits you, and is not too high? I also add the 
Signale of last year. Some numbers are missing; we have not 
paid sufficient heed. Henceforth you shall have them regularly. 
I can already give the most positive assurance that Herr Arnold 
has received your revised proof of the ‘ Gesiinge der Friihe.’ That 
he delayed the publication so long must be for some other reason. 
I wonder whether the long walk with me has done you good? I 
hope so. With what delight do I think of that beautiful day ; 
rarely have I been so overjoyed! Your dear wife I have greatly 
comforted and gratified by my cheering letter. Many greetings for 
you have been committed to me by all your friends here. [ will 
name especially those of your children and of Frl. Bertha. May 
you be well and remember sometimes affectionately 

‘* Your JOHANNES. 

“Diisseldorf, February, 1855.” 


‘‘ESTEEMED MASTER! You will have felt greatly surprised that 
I wrote about a Sonata in F sharp minor, which was to be forwarded 
with the rest, and that there was none. I had this morning quite 
forgotten to add it. I now send it, along with the Songs and 
Choruses of ‘Mary Stuart.’ I think you will be pleased; you 
wrote several times about it.—Your wife writes to me this moment, 
perfectly enchanted with your letter ; she will send you some first- 
rate music-paper. I have certainly been quick, but not so dainty. 
Only ladies manage everything both quickly and nicely, daintily 
at the same time. With the most hearty greeting, 

“Yours, JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
“Diisseldorf, March, 1855.” 


Schumann’s above-mentioned five pianoforte pieces, 
“Gesinge der Friihe,” appeared as Op. 133, and his 
“ Songs of Mary Stuart” as Op. 135, this being likewise 
the opus number of Beethoven’s last work published 
during his lifetime. 


‘‘ BELOVED, ESTEEMED FRIEND! I must express to you the 
most heartfelt thanks for remembering me so tenderly on the 7th 
May. How you surprised and delighted me with that beautiful 
present and the affectionate words in the book! The day was 
altogether so beautiful as does not happen often. Your dear 
wife understands how to make one thoroughly happy—you know 
this best yourself. A portrait of the mother and sister and your 
own surprised me. Joachim came in the afternoon, and for a very 
long time, let us hope.—In Hamburg I[ heard your Overture to 
The Bride of Messina a short time ago, as you know. How 
intensely this deeply pathetic work has affected me, and after J/an- 
Jred / Valways wished you there, to listen and to see what enthusiasm 
you are causing by your most magnificent works. For a long time 
I have been longing to hear, above all, Man/red or Faust. 1 hope 
that the last, grandest, we shall some day hear together, Only 
your prolonged silence, which made us anxious, could prevent me 
from thanking you sooner ; accept now the heartiest thanks for the 
remembrance of the 7th May, 1855. In sincere love and esteem, 


“Your JOHANNES, 
“Ditsseldorf, May, 1855.” 


The 7th May here referred to was Brahms’ birthday. 
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The hope of hearing Faust jointly with the composer 
remained unfulfilled. Schumann’s mental condition 
became more and more hopeless, until a peaceful death 
put an end to his sufferings, at the asylum at Endenich, 
on 29th July, 1856. 

With regard to the names which occur in these letters, 
Eduard Marxsen was Brahms’ excellent teacher, pupil 
of Seyfried and of C. M. von Bocklet at Vienna. He 
died in 1887 at Altona. Otten was musical director, and 
Avé-Lallemant a musical friend of Brahms, at Hamburg. 
Woldemar Bargiel, Clara Schumann’s step - brother, 
distinguished composer and professor at the Berlin 
Hochschule, died in February, 1897. j Be 








ON SOME FICTITIOUS VALUES. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. BAc. OXON. 


To ask the futile question, “ Are we a musical nation?” 
is surely the most senseless of many similar quests which 
represent so much that is a mere waste of energy. 

The question appears at intervals in quasi-musical 
papers, and even in journals more directly responsible to 
society, at seasons when other equally useful and answer- 
able questions like “Is marriage a failure?” begin to 
pall. The floodgates of the correspondence column 
incontinently are opened, and the contending currents 
which rage unchecked contain a disheartening amount of 
nonsense written by people whose opinion on the subject 
is usually of questionable, oftener of unquestionable, value. 
You will notice that it is very seldom put by any voice of 
authority, and still seldomer does anyone whose opinion 
is worth pen and ink vouchsafe an answer. To discuss 
it gives satisfaction to an undesirable class of witnesses, 
and it contains as much nourishment as the east wind 
which their wild relation sniffeth up so eagerly. 

While what might be called this comparative method 
is of so unsatisfactory and useless a nature, any inquiry 
into positive conditions of musical life among us can 


hardly fail to be instructive ; and in this article I propose. 


to consider some fictitious values in our world of music 
and its traffic. 

The price commanded by a teacher’s time has been 
carefully nursed until it has reached the very high level 
of to-day. This is a feature of musical life all over 
Europe at present, but it has appeared within one genera- 
tion, and it may be said to have arisen first in England. 
Its first stage was only possible in a society where fashion 
was absolute, where musical culture was far from general 
and the standard low, where an ennobled, or at least a 
distinguished, musician was the only possible teacher, 
and, above all, where money was plentiful. 

A very distinguished musician used to give lessons (!) 
in London at what was then thought extravagant fees. 
He taught (or at least his name appeared in prospectuses 
as the chief teacher) in the most exclusive and expensive 
schools, Three pupils shared the attentions of this often 
somnolent elderly gentleman in an hour, each one “ play- 
ing her piece” and going away without any real light being 
thrown on her task. On one occasion, as the story runs, 
the teacher, wakening suddenly, asked a frightened maiden 
where Miss So-and-So was, and whether she was not 
taking her lesson to-day. “Oh, she has played her piece, 
and gone, sir,” was the answer. 

In case there should appear aught of the mythical in 
this instructive story,-I may add an example for the 
truth of which I can vouch, A lady of no mean technical 
attainments made a journey to London in order to study 
some special classics with the best procurable teacher. 
She took six lessons—all she had time for—and in the 


course of these she played many a sonata. On one 
occasion, when she entirely broke down in-the execution 
of a passage, her teacher observed that the passage would 
be the better for another week’s practice. With this 
solitary exception, she had no word of criticism, elucida- 
tion, or assistance offered during the lessons, only the 
general commendation, “ Very good, very good indeed,” 
at the end of each piece. 

Of course, such absurdities very quickly proved their 
own cure, but the upward swing was given, and the scale 
of fees has steadily risen ever since. There is no doubt 
that it is only the best, the most careful, most successful, 
teachers who can hope to command the highest fees now ; 
but when the fee is at its highest and the “hour” is 
shrunken to thirty or thirty-five minutes, we are forced to 
the conclusion that the pupil is paying the price of her 
teacher’s time, of his personality, of the advantage to her- 
self of his name, rather than the price of the training she 
receives. Indeed, under such circumstances lessons may 
be compared to visits and fees paid to consulting phy- 
sicians. Musical education, in its true sense, can never 
be imparted by such methods. 

Liszt may be looked on as the last teacher of the old, 
the princely ~égz7me, when to become a pupil was more a 
matter of talent than of money, and to be a pupil was to 
be privileged to live in the circle which daily surrounded 
the master, to hear him play, teach, and talk. It is true 
that Liszt never was in need of money, although he lived 
and died a poor man ; and conditions of life change with 
the changing generations. But although we cannot alter 
matters, even if we were convinced that alteration would 
be desirable, we cannot but contrast the systems of teach- 
ing in London and other centres of population to-day, 
with those of Porpora, the Abbé Vogler, Czerny, and 
Liszt. 

As has been said, the high scale of fees obtainable in 
London has spread over Europe, and Leschetitzky now 
commands his two guineas an hour, while great pianists 
who are not, like Leschetitzky, professed specialists in 
pianoforte teaching, get quite as much. 

The generous recognition of the work and status of the 
music teacher in this country brings a few inevitable evils 
in its train. As is well known, every girl in England 
must learn the pianoforte whether she has any aptitude 
for the study or not. If the parents grudge the expense, 
or are unable to afford the proper fee to a trained teacher, 
or think that as their daughter is so young or so stupid a 
cheap teacher will do quite well to begin with, then comes 
the chance of the untrained, incompetent, so-called music 
teacher. These two evils feed each other, and injudicious 
parent and incompetent teacher will flourish side by side 
until the present wholesale system of teaching has given 
place to one more rational. 

As the social recognition of the music teacher is so 
ungrudging and his remuneration so fair, he must recog- 
nize his privileges and take his proper place in society 
amongst other educated people. But these privileges are 
apt to lead musicians far from the best work, and to 
place a burden on their shoulders which the hardest daily 
drudgery only will enable them to bear. A tradesman 
adorns his shop-windows in order to attract customers ; 
many a musician knows from bitter experience how 
expensive these shop-windows are. And, alas, that there 
should be a shop! 


Of all fictitious values, that placed upon the voice of a 


singer is the most absurdly extravagant. For singing 
two songs—and such songs they often are !—Mme. Patti 
gets a fee which it is safe to say would be extravagant to 





pay an archangel. No singing in the world is worth 
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what is paid the Queens of Song. There is no use de- 
claiming against the custom, for it has always been the 
same, and I suppose will always be the same to the end 
of time. As long as people are fools enough to rush after 
singers irrespective of their songs, and in such numbers 
to pay such prices that a manager can afford to give the 
high fees demanded by these favourites of fortune, the 
fictitious value will be kept up; but a very good illustra- 
tion of its pernicious effect, especially in its operations 
among the more common ranks of musical artists, 
was afforded the other day in the bankruptcy of an 
honoured opera company, an organization which has 
done splendid work throughout the provinces and which 
deserved a better fate. Opera has always remained an 
exotic in England, carefully nursed in the Covent Garden 
hothouse, protected from possible frosts by a long list of 
notabilities and subscriptions, and the soil enriched by 
prices which effectually keep the every-day life of the 
people outside. The late Mr. Carl Rosa acted with 
great wisdom in trying to organize a company on 
rational lines. No “stars” consumed the profits in 
riotous living, artists were bound to the company by 
contract for a term of years, not of months, and in this 
way Mr. Rosa’s treasury and the solidity of his company 
both benefited. But the company fell on evil days and 
into evil ways. Mistakes were doubtless made, and ex- 
pensive mistakes they must have been. The wrong 
operas were bought and staged, the right operas were 
not supported as the management had a right to expect, 
familiar operas seemed to breed a contempt not always 
confined to the front of the house ; but there can be little 
doubt that the most fatal mistake was that made in giving 
salaries which enabled even the minor principals—the 
Telramunds, the Valentines, etc.—to live like princes in 
the best hotels. It is not enough to answer that opera- 
singers are not famous for economy: the truth remains 
that the company never really settled down during these 
last several years to sober, regular life. Their seasons 
and their visits to single towns were too short to enable 
them to escape the dangers of continual excitement, and 
the fictitious value of their singers made it necessary to 
charge for admission to their performances prices which 
precluded anything like a regular attendance. It is not 
the rich and fashionable who in Edinburgh or Glasgow 
or Manchester go to the opera four or five nights out of 
six in a week. 

Many proposals have been made in order to make 
opera in England a possibility. We are still very far 
from Government or municipal subvention, if, indeed, 
either is desirable. One experiment might be tried—that 
of conducting a scheme on ordinary business principles ; 
taking advantage of the enormous number of young 
capable operatic singers ; living soberly and regularly ; 
spreading the net wide ; and not despising the day of small 
things. The only objection to a principle which even the 
despised German band makes pay will be offered by the 
singers whose fictitious value in this, as in many other 
instances, has killed the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

We share any reproach there is in the examples cited 
with all musical Europe, but there is one fictitious value 
peculiar, I believe, to England, and for which we must 
hang our heads in shame. It is probably in human 
nature, and in its inexorable and for the most part beneficial 
law, that “‘The Lost Chord,” for example, should make 
more money in a short decade than the Eroica Sym- 
phony has made in its eighty odd years of life. We 
must be thankful that the song is as good as it is popu- 
lar. We need not even grumble that “ Nancy Lee” and 
“Tommy Atkins” spelled fortunes. These have their 
little successful day, and they cease to be in order to 


allow our children to enrich the lucky composers (or 
publishers!) of “Tommy Lee” and “Nancy Atkins” 
next century. Very few of our composers, however 
earnest and ambitious, however shyly and shamefacedly 
they would make the confession, would object to have a 
share in the profits of lucky hits like “ The Kerry Dance” 
or “ Husheen.” Fictitious values they all have with a 
vengeance, but the cartfuls of miserable rubbish, so- 
called songs, unloaded in the market day after day, 
published by accredited firms, sung by respected 
vocalists, and presumably paying their way where they 
don’t actually leave a balance more or less handsome, is 
enough to make angels weep. What does it mean? 
Their effrontery puts to shame the pianoforte trade and 
even the price lists of bicycle manufacturers. For while 
they are marked 4s., they are sold for 2s., which means 
Is. 8d. 
And they are not worth 1d. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


WHEN all other concerts take their summer siesta, the Male 
Vocal Unions wake up to fresh life and hold their summer festival 
in any pretty summer resort. This time a beginning was made 
by the Leipzig Male Chorus, under the direction of Herr Wohl- 
gemuth. This association distinguishes itself by particularly 
refined mzances and intonation, and it is scarcely possible to hear 
a more beautiful péanissimo than from the Leipzig Male Chorus. 
Vigour and strength, qualities which a male choral union ought 
above all things to possess, are, it is true, wanting up to a certain 
degree. We heard Goldmark’s ‘ Friihlingsnetz” (sung often 
enough for satiety), Abt’s ‘‘ Siegesgesang der Deutschen nach 
der Hermannsschlacht ” (one of his best works), also a number 
of part-songs of small value by Graefe, Sarasou, Wohlgemuth, 
Pfeil, Mair, and Abt; by the side of which Gade’s ‘Die 
Studenten ” was a real benefaction. It is much to be regretted 
that even the better vocal unions so little cultivate the Volkslied 
and the splendid choruses by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schumann, 
Weber, Kreutzer ; also of living composers the composer-con- 
ductors of the vocal unions are almost exclusively taken notice 
of! The instrumental performances on this evening were by the 
band of the 107th Regiment, and consisted of Mendelssohn’s 
Ruy Bias overture, “ Tonbilder” from Wagner’s Walkiire, and 
arrangements of works by Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. 

A pleasing exception to country programmes was the selection 
which the ‘‘ Concordia,” under Herr Moritz Geidel, had chosen, 
for they gave, excellently rendered, Vincenz Lachner’s ‘‘ Hymne 
an die Nacht,” ‘* Waldlied” from Schumann’s “ Pilgrimage of 
the Rose,” and ** Morgen im Walde,” by Hegar. At the same 
time, one was obliged to put up with some inferior things by 
Paul Wittmann, etc. 

The two academical Unions, ‘‘ Arion” and ‘‘ Paulus,’’ are 
both momentarily orphaned. With the last concert which the 
former gave, its conductor, Dr. Paul Klengel, took leave, for he 
quits Leipzig for a post in New York ; while the ‘‘ Paulus,” still 
waiting for its new conductor, Heinrich Zéllner, had Dr. Fritz 
Prelinger to direct its concert. Among the choruses at the 
latter concert we may specially mention ‘“ Meerfahrt,’’ ode for 
male choir, solo, and orchestra, by the Swiss composer Hans 
Huber. The composition is uncommonly taking through its 
originality as well as through the natural and warm feeling 
permeating it, and, in consequence of this and of the excellent 
rendering, won great applause. The ‘‘ Weihe des Liedes” of 
another Swiss composer, Friedrich Hegar, pleased us _ less. 
Hegar writes now too artificially, and, besides, one unwillingly 
misses every trace of a structurally formed melody. The 
‘*Maienlied,” by Julius Rietz, succeeded capitally, as also the 
fine ritornello by Schumann, ‘‘ Die Rose stand im Thau.” As 
instrumental works were heard the Vorspiel to the Meistersinger, 
and ‘‘ Rémischer Carneval,” a “ humoresque ” by Hans Huber. 
A young singer, pupil of our Conservatorium, Frl. A. Harlan, 
sang an aria from Edmund Kretschmer’s opera, Die Folkunger, 
and Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, and Jensen, with a well- 





trained, agreeable voice and expressive delivery, as well as took 
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admirably in Hermann Goetz’s Lied for male choir, soprano 
solo, and orchestra, ‘‘ Es liegt so abendstill der See.” 

The concert of the “‘ Arion” was chiefly devoted, as is right 
and proper, to genuine humour. The programme contained the 
‘‘ Landsknecht-Marschlied ” dedicated to the Union by the 
lately deceased Viennese composer Max von Weinzierl, part- 
songs by R. Becker, Hegar, Gustav Schreck, Silcher, and the 
former conductor of the Union, Prof. Rich. Miiller ; finally, the 
(as it appears) inevitable ‘“ Friihlingsnetz,” by Goldmark. Frau 
Borner pleased by her rendering of the aria, ‘‘ Wehe mir,” from 
Hans Heiling, and some Lieder, while an amateur, Herr Heitrig, 
performed a clarinet solo in a very finished and expressive 
manner, to the general surprise. 

As a curiosity may be mentioned a ‘“ Mouske Concert ” given 
by three military bands (106th, 107th, and 134th Regiments), 
under Herren Jahrow, Walther, and Matthey. Even in the 
open air the effect was, of course, overpowering. 

Herr Thomas Koschat, whose hyper-sentimental and trivial 
compositions unfortunately enjoy so great popularity, visited us 
with his quintet party, and found, as usual, a large and appre- 
ciative public. Criticism is quite out of place. Also a South 
German double quartet, under the conductorship of a certain 
Eugen Hagen, from Carlsruhe, made its appearance. It follows 
the same tendencies as the Koschat association. 

At the theatre the entire Nibelungen-Ring was performed 
once to always well-filled houses. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN. 


MADAME SIGRID ARNOLDSON made, strange to say, her first 
Berlin début only just now, the réle chosen being Mignon, 
followed by Rosina in the Barber of Seville, at the New Royal 
Opera House (late Kroll’s). So far the universally popular 
and attractive Swedish vocalist was only known here through 
newspaper reports and a generally forgotten appearance, many 
years ago, at one of her teacher's, Madame Artét’s, pupils’ 
concerts. The success achieved will no doubt lead to an early 
renewal of the present engagement. She was succeeded by the 
French baritone, Lassalle, as Don Juan, whose vocally excellent, 
but dramatically somewhat Jdonhomme, impersonation of the 
daring and fiery Spaniard is well known. The 4ooth representation 
of Wagner’s Zannhduser, which was produced for the first time at 
the Royal Opera on 7th January, 1856, had unfortunately to be 
celebrated at the above New Royal Opera, owing to the holidays 
at the old house. The chief singers were Mmes. Reindl, Destinn, 
Gradl, MM. Zeller, Van Gorkom, Kniipfer, and Burrian. 

There has been no lack of revivals of more or less unfamiliar 
works, nor of vocal ‘* Gaste,” thanks to the enterprise of Director 
Morwitz at the Theater des Westens. Verdi's Ballo in 
Maschera, Spinelli’s A Basso Porto, and Flotow’s Martha were 
given with local forces. Franceschina Prevosti, a prominent 
representative of the ‘‘ bel canto,” and a great favourite here, was 
somewhat handicapped as Verdi’s strongly dramatic Leonora 
(Zrovatore), but she scored her usual triumphs as Rosina 
(Barbiere), Carmen, with Schréter as a satisfactory Don José, 
and Margarita, with Oberlander as a more than satisfactory 
Faust, who also won distinction as Florestan, at the successful 
appearance of the Viennese soprano, Sofia Sedlmair, as Fidelio, 
followed by Norma. Another Berlin favourite, the Portuguese 
baritone, Francesco d’Andrade, is announced to appear in his 
popular part as Don Juan, and other roles. A four-act lyric drama, 
Pergolese, by Pierantonio Tasca, whose opera, A Santa Lucia, has 
acquired notoriety, thanks to Gemma Bellincioni’s wonderful 
interpretation, met with slight favour, owing to a weak libretto 
and music to match. It looks, indeed, very auch as if the new 
Italian school (!)—that familiar watchword of the anti- Wagnerian 
clique—were finally played out. It is to be hoped that Director 
Hofpaur, who opens the winter season, to commence on 15th 
September, with the announcement of no less than eighteen new 
works, will see his anticipations justified by corresponding 
public support. 

A curious legal decision ‘in favour of the defendants has been 
recently given in an action of the Royal Opera versus the above 
Theater des Westens in respect of the right of performance of 
certain operas. It has been held that the last-named house 
attracts an inferior class of audience, and is too far away to 





offer any serious competition to the Royal Opera. The distance 
is about 14 miles English. What would a Central London 
manager say if his novelties could be given without payment, 
say, at the Standard or Islington Grand ? At any rate one must, 
under the circumstances, admire the pluck if not the legal 
acumen of the judges in question. 

With a general pause in orchestral performances great 
activity is displayed by the numerous vocal societies spread over 
the country. According to the statistics given by the committee 
of the German Vocal Association (Sangerbund) of 1897-8 the 
same includes no less than 68 such Singerbiinde and 3,295 
Unions (Vereine), forming a grand total of 97,115 vocalists. 
The collective funds amounted on 20th September, 1897, to 
150,661 marks (£7,533 sterling). In June last 5,400 marks 
(£270) were given away as honorary gifts to composers and 
widows by the committee. Special song-books are, exclusively 
on behalf of the members, issued periodically. The next great 
General Festival Concert is to be held at Graz in 1902. 

Our excellent male choral Liederkranz gave their 66th 
concert, at which Hugo Jiingst’s ‘‘ Zwiegesang,” a Serenade, 
and the humorous “ Rillus, Rallus,” by Wilh. Handwerg, 
Kremser’s arrangement of old Netherland popular songs, a 
South Slav “ Standchen,” adapted by Weinwurm with stringed 
orchestra, Wustandt’s ‘‘ Hurrah der Rhein,” Edwin Schultz’s 
** Stern des Meeres,”’ Fritz Lubrich’s “ Deutschland’s Friedens- 
gebet,” Weber’s “ Liitzow Jagd,” were specially successful. 

The still more celebrated Berliner Liedertafel announces a 
concert which will be one of the events of the off-season. 

B. K. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE “Autumn Song” (two-part), given as our Music 
Supplement this month, is taken from Mr. McEwen’s 
“Six Two-part Songs for Female Voices” (Augener’s 
Edition, No. 4107), It treats—not of the glories of 
autumn, the harvest garnered, the berries fully ripe, the 
glowing red and gold of the fast thinning foliage—but 
rather of the sad side of the season, “ chilling breezes,” 
“drooping flowers,” and falling leaves. So a minor key 
is naturally prominent ; in fact, only a couple of bars are 
in the relative major. 


Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
nitions, 


Beethoven et Wagner: Essais d'histoire et de critiques 


musicales. Par FEODOR DE WYZEWA. Paris: 

Librairie Académique. Perrin et Cie. 
OuR author acknowledges the merits of Schindler, Marx, 
Nohl, Thayer, and other biographers of Beethoven, and 
he admires the patience of Nottebohm, who tried to show 
from study of the sketch-books how the master’s works 
were created, compacted, and completed ; yet it seems to 
him that “ no one ever seriously attempted to make these 
two studies, placed in juxtaposition, throw light upon each 
other.” Sir G. Grove, however, in his “ Beethoven and 
his Nine Symphonies,” has really worked on those lines ; 
at the same time reminding his readers, that “it is 
exceedingly hazardous to attempt to connect Beethoven’s 
music with the simultaneous events of his life,” and 
mentioning, by way of illustration, the despair of the 
document of 1802, known as Beethoven’s will, which was 
coincident with the “satisfied, happy mood depicted in 
the Second Symphony, of the same date.” There is 
certainly much of the man Beethoven in his works, yet 
M. de Wyzewa is scarcely justified in asserting that the 
composer “was not, as Goethe affected to be, an Olympian 
artist drawing the elements of his work from outside of 
his personal life.” When asked the meaning of his 
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sonata, Op. 57, the master replied, “ Read Shakespeare’s 

* Tempest.’ ” 

Sir G. Grove was, of course, only concerned with the 
Symphonies. M. de Wyzewa, to show how he would 
have the life written, gives an interesting sketch of the 
psychological history of Beethoven’s early life at Bonn. 
He remarks that the composer inherited none of his 
father’s failings, among which he includes his fenchant 
for drink. Beethoven was certainly not a drunkard, yet 
it is curious to note that Schindler, his friend and en- 
thusiastic admirer, admits that in his last years he did on 
a few occasions drink more than was good for him. Our 
author lays much stress on the Flemish blood which flowed 
in the composer’s veins, and describes how it affected 
his character, and, consequently, his works. And he 
shows what a salutary influence Neefe exercised over the 
youth, especially in the matter of expressing feelings in 
music. M. de Wyzewa mentions six of the seven 
Bagatelles (Op. 33) as “incontestably” belonging to the 
Bonn period. The autograph of the six Bagatelles (Nos. 
1-5 and No. 7 of those published), he says, bears the 
date 1782. Nottebohm, in his Thematic Catalogue, how- 
ever, asserts that the handwriting belongs to a later 
period. And, further, there is a sketch of No. 7 ina 
sketch-book of a much later date (1799-1801). M. 
Wyzewa’s admiration for Beethoven is great : the variety 
of moods in his music, the expressive power, and especially 
the grand simplicity. He lays such stress on this last 
quality that one becomes curious to know what he will 
have to say about Wagner. He devotes many pages to 
that master in connection with Nietzche, H. S. Chamber- 
lain’s “ Richard Wagner,” Wolzogen’s “ Erinnerungen,” 
but it is in an essay entitled “ Un Mozart inconnu” that 
we really get at our author’s opinion. At one time—for 
many years, indeed—Wagner was all in all to him; he 
found Fidelio “ vieux jeu.” Later on, however, that work 
appears to him “une incomparable merveille.” And in 
the essay mentioned, which the author delivered at a 
conférence at Paris only last year, he confesses that 
Wagner no longer exerts the same strong influence over 
him as he did formerly. The old masters have become 
for him “l’univers entier.” M. Wyzewa has not, how- 
ever, become an anti-Wagnerite. The influence of the 
Bayreuth master, so strong, so new, at one time pre- 
vented him seeing all that was great in Wagner’s pre- 
decessors, and now it almost seems as if they were 
causing him to undervalue, not only Wagner, but 
modern music generally. 

Our author has something to say about Handel and 
Bach. England, he considers, has ceased to worship 
Handel: “C’est maintenant au Bach Choir que se 
pressent les jeunes misses; c’est la Messe en si mineur et 
la Passion suivant saint Matthieu qui sont désormais 
chargées d’élever & Dieu, sur les ailes de la musique, 
toute dme anglaise un peu distinguée.” And he devotes 
a few pages to Schubert, and regrets that, while Germany, 
England, Russia, and other countries celebrated last year 
the centenary of that composer’s birth, France took no 
note whatever of it. The French, like Schubert’s con- 
temporary, Lachner, perhaps contented themselves with 
regretting that “his (Schubert’s) ignorance of music 
prevented him becoming a master, notwithstanding the 
facility with which he was endowed by nature.” 

Though we do not agree in all points with M. Wyzewa, 
his book displays thought and honesty; it is therefore 
worth reading. ——— 

Filigrana ; melodische Uebungsstiicke fiir das Pianoforte. 
Von ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 77, No.4, Zs war einmal 
(Once upon a time). London : Augener & Co. 

ONCE upon atime . . . Well, and how is the story 





to goon? The reviewer might invent one which very 
likely would not commend itself to the interpreter. No 
attempt, therefore, shall be made, but each one must 
imagine one for himself. Only the story must be clever 


and dainty ; otherwise it will not suit the music. 


Guvres Choisies pour Piano. Par W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT. Introduction et Pastorale, Rondino et 
Capriccio. Op. 28. (Edition No. 6030 ; price Is. net.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

TEACHERS of the pianoforte ought to be grateful to 

Sterndale Bennett, for he has written many delightful 

pieces with what may be termed an educational aim ; 

among such are those under present notice. The very 
brief and stately /ntroduction \eads to a Pastorale in 
which peaceful country life is depicted with freshness 
and charm, The Rondino which follows has graceful 
passages which young folk will find a pleasure both to 
practise and to play. A Capriccio brings this little suite 
of pieces to an effective close. Educational music may 
be sound and useful, and yet dry ; from the latter quality 

Bennett was free. — 

Suite (Sonata da Camera) in G minor. By E. F. 
DALL’ ApBaco. Edited by Dr. HucGo RIEMANN 
For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte. (Edition 
No. 5390; price, net, 1s. 6d.) For Pianoforte Duet. 
(Edition No. 6885; price, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE editor of this Suite, widely known for his learning 
and research, has done well in calling attention to a 
composer, contemporary with Handel and Bach, who 
enjoyed, and justly, great reputation in his day. He was 
born at Verona towards the end of the seventeenth 
century, and about the year 1725 entered the service of 
Maximilian Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria. He wrote 
sacred and chamber music, and died about 1740. The 
Suite opens with a stately Zargo, to which succeeds a 
somewhat lively A//emanda, commencing, exceptionally, 
with a half-bar, instead of the usual one of three semi- 
quavers. Then comes a dignified Sarabande, followed 
by a delightful Giga. The music throughout is quaint 
and clever, but its great charm is the fresh life which 
pulsates in it. As pianoforte duet it is most effective. 


Marcia Giocosa and Marcia Elegiaca. By FERD. 
HILLER, Arranged for the organ by J. WODE- 
HOUSE. London: Augener & Co. 

IT is not given to all composers to write a successful 

march, and yet if those which enjoy the highest reputa- 

tion, by Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, etc., 
be examined, it appears no difficult task. The form is 

simple: there is no development section in which a 

composer may lose himself and his audience ; straight- 

forward themes and clearly-marked rhythm seem all that 
is necessary. But to find those themes, therein lies the 
difficulty: harmony and counterpoint have their uses, 
though alone they will not make a masterpiece any more 
than colour and design will produce a master painting. 

These two Hiller Marches are excellent specimens of 

that form of composition ; the second one is especially 

noticeable for its simplicity and refinement of true 
feeling. The transcriptions by Mr. Wodehouse are 
excellent. —————— 

Punchinello. Gavotte for Violin with pianoforte accom- 
paniment. By A. Morrat. London: Augener & 
Co. 

THE title of this piece leads one to expect light, lively 

music, and, assuredly, both instruments vie with each 

other in merry runs and quaint phrases ; the numerous 
harmonies in the violin part (a diamond-shaped head points 
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to the note to be touched : the actual sound heard is not 
indicated) give to the piece a _ specially humorous 
character. But the music, though full of play, shows 
signs of careful work. The attractive Trio, or minor 
section, forms—and in more than one respect—excellent 
contrast to the Gavotte proper. 

Morceaux Favoris pour Violon et Piano, revus et 
arrangés par FR. HERMANN :—No. 85, Chanson 
triste, by P. TSCHAIKOWSKY; No. 86, Farandole, 
by C. REINECKE; No. 87, La Verginella, by CH. DE 
BERIOT ; and No. 88, Rondeau, by STEPHEN HELLER. 
London : Augener & Co. 

SOME purists Object to transcriptions, and assert that a 
piece should always be performed on the instrument or 
instruments for which it was written. This sounds 
reasonable enough: an organ fugue of Bach’s, or, say, 
the overture to Egmont or to Tannhduser, on the piano- 
forte undoubtedly shows a sad falling off from the com- 
poser’s intentions. On the other hand, there are many 
pieces which do not lose, and some which even gain, by 
transcription. Each particular case must be judged on 
its own merits. The transcriptions now under notice do 
not seem in any way open to objection. Surely 
Tschaikowsky’s melody, full of quaintness tinged with 
melancholy, sounds none the worse when played on an 
instrument from which a good player can draw tones 
which for charm and penetrating quality rival those of the 
human voice. Heller’s graceful Rondeau is most effec- 
tive in its present form. La Verginella,a calm, flowing, 
thoroughly Italian melody by Bertoni, whose name at 
once recalls Gluck and his Orfeo, has been adapted by 
the famous French violinist, De Bériot. 

Fiégie pour Viola ou Violon, avec accompagnement de 
Piano. Par H. VIEUXTEMPS. Op. 30. Revue par 
R. SCHOLZ. Viola and Piano. (Edition, No. 7648 ; 
price Is.,net.) Violin and Piano, (Edition, No. 7595 ; 
price Is., net.) London: Augener & Co. 

VIEUXTEMPS has now been dead nearly twenty years, 

and not a few of his works are full half a century old ; 

and yet they are still played and admired. Vieuxtemps, 

a wonderful executant, naturally cultivated the virtuoso 

genre, but there are higher, better qualities in his music 

which cause it to live: it has life, true, and at times 
deep, feeling. The //égie, one of his best pieces, is here 
published either for viola or violin, while the name of 

Herr Scholz is a guarantee of careful editorship. 


Short Studies (for the elementary Grade) for the Violon- 
cello. By OSKAR BRUCKNER. Op. 30. (Edition No. 
7762 ; price Is., net.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE name of the composer of these studies is well known 

—for has he not triumphantly toured through Europe ?— 

so that they really stand in no need of recommendation. 

There are in all twenty numbers, all carefully fingered 

and phrased ; there are also useful notes, explaining how 

they should be practised. Though merely elementary 
studies, they are interesting as music. 


Album pour Flite et Piano, arrangé par G. GARIBOLDI. 
Vol XII., Zuvres Modernes. (Edition, No. 7785 ; 
price 2s. net.) London: Augener & Co. 

WHEN one thinks of Dick Swiveller’s playing, or of the 

well-known and exceedingly depreciatory remark of Cheru- 

bini with regard to the flute—a remark surely prompted by 
some bad performance rather than by the instrument itself 

—one is apt to forget its many excellent qualities. 

Berlioz says that it has “an aptitude for rendering 

certain sentiments in which no other instrument can com- 





pete with it.” The first number in this Album is 

Chopin’s Funeral March from his Sonata in B flat minor, 

and the low sounds of the wind instrument sound most 

effective in the lovely Trio. Then follows J. S. 

Svendsen’s charming and graceful Romance in G, Op. 

26 ; were the original form not known, there is really 

only the break in the descending scale—on p. 15 of the 

flute part—to make one suspect that it is a transcription. 

In Schumann’s Warum ? (Why?) the points of imita- 

tion, the portions of melody set the one against the 

other at the close, seem somehow to be heard to greater 
advantage with two different instruments. The next 
numbers are: Burgmiiller’s smooth, flowing Nocturne in 

A minor, Spohr’s peaceful, graceful Zarghetto in G, 

Noskowski’s gently persuasive Dumka, Roeckel’s 

engaging Air du Dauphin, Hauser’s charming Cradle 

Song, and Wolfermann’s melodious Romance. The last 

number is a transcription of the opening section of 

Schubert’s characteristic pianoforte duet, Divertissement 

a la Hongroise. — 

Easy Method for the Neapolitan or Roman Mandoline. 
By A. Ponzi0. (Edition No. 7905; price 2s. net). 
London : Augener & Co. 

ANYONE who can read music could easily learn the 

mandoline from this clearly expressed and practical 

tutor, without needing a teacher. 


Tragedy. Two-part song for female voices, with piano- 
forte accompaniment. By A. E. HORROCKS. 
(Edition No. 4067; price, net, 3d.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

WITH all due deference to the author of the poem (Mrs. 

George Byron) the title is rather misleading, making the 

unsuspecting critic look for suicide or murder, not to say 

fire and earthquake, battle and shipwreck, as a matter of 

course. And behold! it turns out to be a dainty tale of. 
three silly little wild roses, who, blossoming too near the 

margin of the sea, were one day swept away by a big 

wave! A “tragedy,” no doubt, but not a very harrow- 

ing one, happily, and as Miss Horrocks’s music is graceful 

and melodious, altogether the most sensitive person need 

not hesitate to invest threepence in a copy. 


“Evening.” ‘Slumber Song.’ Two-part songs for 
female voices, with pianoforte accompaniment. By 
JOHN B. MCEWEN. (Edition Nos. 4106, 4108; 
price each, net, 4d.) London: Augener & Co. 

IN accordance with their titles both are quiet songs, the 
first in F major modulating for the second verse to A, the 
second in AD with a middle section, “ Poco pit mosso,” 
in E major. In our opinion the “ Slumber Song” is the 
more original of the two, the middle section being par- 
ticularly effective with its unbroken accompaniment of 
reiterated quaver chords, having the melody chiefly in 
one of their inner parts. 


Three Songs by S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Op. 29. 
(Edition No. 8869; price ts. 6d. net.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE first is a setting of Wordsworth’s “Lucy.” The 

simple, pathetic little poem of the maiden “ whom there 

were none to praise, and very few to love,” demanded 
quiet treatment, and Mr. Taylor has kept well within 
bounds ; the expressive melody is well set off by a slowly- 

moving, pensive counter theme, which almost looks like a 

violin obbligato part transferred to the pianoforte. No.2 

is again devoted to Wordsworth. “ Mary” admits of 
brighter, more impassioned strains, and the meaning of 
the words is well reflected in the music ; the accompani- 
ment, though not really difficult, requires careful playing, 
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and, especially, careful phrasing. In the last, Robert 
Burns’s “ Jessy”—and, to our thinking, the best of the 
three—the melody is delightfully fresh, while- in the 
accompaniment the composer shows how much he can 
effect by simple means ; it goes a way of its own, and 
yet works together with the vocal part in emphasising 
the sentiment of the words. 


RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

FROM: AUTHORS’ PROPERTY: (Smedlie), ‘‘For the Lord,” An- 
them.—CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL: ‘‘ Music, and do the 
English love it?”—Pror. Ep. ENGEL, Karlsruhe: (Schwidop), 
“Sprache, Stimme und Stimmbildung’’; ‘‘ Berichte von Lehrern 
iiber die Engel’sche Methode der Stimmbildung.”—-NOVELLO & Co., 
LTD. : (Ford), ‘‘ In Dreamland,” song, in 2 keys; (German), Suite 
for Violin and Piano ; (Hervey), Flower Service ; (Marshall), Choral 
Dances from ‘Prince Sprite”; (Mendelssohn), Andante with 
Variations, and Allegro (posthumous), for organ ; (Moonie), ‘‘A 
Woodland Dream,” Cantata; (Mozart), The Songs from Don 
Giovanni, by Randegger, 4 vols. ; (Oesten), Six Easy Pieces, Books 
1 and 2, Violin and Piano; Organ Arrangements, Nos. 49, 50; 
(Pughe-Evans), ‘‘ Cupid's Way,” ‘‘ Love Thee,” songs; Zhe 
Village Organist, Books to, 11, 12; (Wareing), ‘* Princess Snow- 
flake,” ‘‘ The Court of Queen Summergold,” Operettas ; ( Wes?), 
May-day Revels.—REEVES: (Hathaway), ‘‘ Analysis of Mendels- 
sohn’s Organ Works”; (Az/burn), ‘‘Wagner’s Der Ring des 
Nibelungen.” — SAMPSON Low, MARsToN & Co., LTD.: 
(Higham), ‘‘The St. Mary Abbots Psalter."—-WEEKES & Co. ; 
(Barrow), Berceuse ; (Bonser), Benedicite; British Organist, No. 7 ; 
(Brook), ‘‘ National Hymn”; (Couddery), Berceuse in C; (Cox), 
‘3 Songs"; (Derry), Magnificat ; (Drifid/), Magnificat ; (Zxroht), 
Tarantella, Valse de Salon ; (Ga/e), ‘‘ Cradle Song,” ‘‘ The Warrior 
of Allendale” ; (Gz/di/an), Southern Sketches, Nos, 1, 2; (Hard- 
ing), ‘‘Scales and Arpeggios : Examination Tests”; (Hope), La 
Lucette, Mazurka ; (/e&y//), Morris Dance ; (A/ansfiela), Novell- 
ette; (Matthay), ‘‘ Elves” ; (Mely), ‘‘ The Legend of Narcissus,” 
Cantata ; (Milner), Mazurka, Moment Musical, Morceau Carac- 
teristique ; (Newman), Confetti; (Richardson), ‘‘A Madrigal of 
Spring”; (Richmond), ‘‘The Vision of the Cross”; (Varley 
Roberts), 6 Short Anthems; (Ay/ey), Morning and Evening 
Service in E flat, Nos, 1, 2; (Z. Smith), ‘‘To Musik” ; (Sweeting), 
‘The Burial of Dundee” ; (H. /, Taylor), ‘‘ The Last Supper,” 
Sacred Cantata; (Zo0p), Kyrie and Creed; (Zvravers), Aubade ; 
(Villiers), ‘Across the Sea”; (Vogel- Garrett), Overture ; 
( Wiliis), ‘‘ Springtime,’’ ‘‘The Maid and the Elf.” —-WooLHOUSE : 
(Beaumont), ‘‘ Episodes in the Life of a Soldier,” piano quintet ; 
(Shillington), Scherzo, ‘‘ Three 2-part Songs in Canon Form.” 








Concerts, 


—— = 
MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


IT appears curious to speak of the Monday Popular Concerts at 
this time of year, but the reason for doing so is the decision 
Mr. Arthur Chappell has come to respecting them. He has 
resolved to abandon the Monday Concerts, and he tells his 
friends that it would be of little avail to discuss the circumstances, 
as they are well known. Enough that for the present there will 
be an end to the Monday Concerts, but the Saturdays, being 
still well supported by amateurs, will be continued. When 
they were started forty years ago, scarcely any chamber music 
was to be heard in London, and it will naturally cause much 
regret that concerts which have so long been popular now fail 
to secure sufficient patronage to make them remunerative. 
Happily, the late autumn and early winter months will not pass 
without good music and plenty of it. There will be no autumn 
series ot the Philharmonic, but the Promenade Concerts at 
Queen’s Hall, with Mr. H. J. Wood as conductor, commencing 
on August 27th, will be of a superior kind ; and, under Mr. 
Newman’s admirable management, we shall have Symphony 
Concerts on October 29th, November 12th and 26th, and 
December 10th. On October 8th there will also be the 
Crystal Palace series under Mr. Manns, who has arranged a 
capital selection of music, including some important novelties, 
Dr. Richter will conduct concerts at Queen’s Hall on October 
17th, 24th, and 31st, and M. Lamoureux on the afternoons of 
November 2nd, 16th, and 3oth. Mr. Boosey will commence 
his Ballad Concerts at Queen’s Hall on November 5th, and the 





Sunday afternoon music will shortly be resumed. We have 
also every reason to believe that the autumn concert season will 
be a busy one, as arrangements are being made at several of the 
principal halls, All this, however, does not lessen the regret we 
feel that the time has arrived when Monday Populars have 
ceased to be profitable. Under the circumstances we can hardly 
expect other chamber performances to be numerous. An 
important novelty promised is ‘* The Curtius Concert Club,” 
a series of twenty chamber performances at the Prince’s 
Galleries from October 26th to May 20th. Mr. Schulz-Curtius 
may be relied on to give his subscribers music of the highest 
class and performers worthy of the music. His subscription for 
the season is to be three guineas. A curious and interesting 
experiment by Mr. Dolmetsch is a Bach concert on antique 
instruments. Mr. Gompertz will give his Quartet concerts. 
Russian music evidently increases in popularity, and Miss 
Esther Palliser proposes a vocal concert chosen entirely from 
the works of Russian composers. The Dutch basso, Herr Van 
Kooy, intends to give a vocal recital, and so does Herr Hugo 
Heinz, while many other announcements will be made ere the 
winter. 





BAYREUTH IN ENGLAND. 


A sITE having been offered for an opera-theatre on the 
Bayreuth plan, the Wagnerians will shortly be able to enjoy the 
works of their favourite composer in a manner hitherto 
impossible in London, The new theatre is to be at Bexley, 
twelve miles from Charing Cross, and it is intended to follow 
the Bayreuth model as closely as possible, even to the provision 
of charming gardens for the visitors during the intervals 
between the acts, It was felt at Covent Garden last season, 
that, notwithstanding creditable efforts to realize Wagner’s ideal, 
much was wanting. In the new theatre the machinery and 
scenery will enable the management to make the illusions of the 
music-dramas more complete than hitherto. Arrangements will 


also be made with the railway companies, and as most of the 
representations will take place in the day-time, the scheme 


ought to be popular as well as artistic. 


JUVENILE ITALIAN OPERA. 

THE absurdities of Italian opera, added to its feeble and 
undramatic character, led a few years ago to its utter downfall, 
and we do not anticipate that the attempt to revive it by Signor 
Soffredini will be attended with any striking success. The 
composer, who claims to have been the master of Signor 
Mascagni, proposes to bring out several of his own compositions 
at the Tivoli Music Hall, inthe Strand. But the plan of having 
children as the performers does not seem likely to restore the 
popularity of Italian opera, nor does it appear to be the kind of 
entertainment music-hall frequenters crave for. The operas 
promised are Salvatorello, li Piccolo Haydn, and Aurora, all 
written and composed by Signor Soffredini. 





MUSICAL COMEDIES AND COMIC OPERAS. 


THERE are signs that musical comedy, which has for a long 
period taken the place of comic opera, is losing its hold, and 
that comic opera of the old-fashioned kind is once more coming 
to the front. One of the latest specimens is 7he Dandy Fifth, 
the libretto by Mr. G. R. Sims and music by Mr. Corri, pro- 
duced on August 16th at the Duke of York’s Theatre. Mr. 
Sims has written some lively lyrics, and Mr, Corri’s music, 
without being particularly artistic, is tuneful and appropriate to 
the characters, Atthe Criterion, on the 15th August, a musical 
comedy called Bilberry of Tilbury was produced, having met 
with a favourable reception in the provinces. On the same 
evening, at the Borough Theatre, Stratford, a piece of a similar 
kind, called Zhe Little Duchess, was produced. These pieces 
have elements of burlesque and extravaganza, but the novelty 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre is decidedly comic opera, and as 
such bids fair to turn the scale in favour of that form of enter- 
tainment. Some other examples might be quoted, but these 
we have named are sufficient to show that a change is coming. 
Another musical feature likely to produce good results is the 
tendency of managers to have incidental music composed for 
revivals of important plays. At the present moment several 
English composers are at work in this department, 
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6 TWO-PART SONGS 


for female voices 
with Pianoforte accompaniment 
by 
John B. Mc Ewen. 


(Augeners Edition N° 4107.) 
N° 6.AUTUMN SONG. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


QUEEN’s HALL is being redecorated for the coming Promenade 
Concert season, and a new fountain is placed in the centre of 
the hall.—The subscription to the Sims Reeves testimonial has 
not proved so successful as was anticipated, and in consequence 
it is proposed to have a benefit concert at the Albert Hall in 
November, many eminent artists having offered their services. 
—Mme. Melba early next spring intends touring in Cali- 
fornia with a small concert party. The venture is her own.— 
The old-established firm of Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co. will 
shortly change hands. The present proprietor of the firm is 
about to retire, and the copyrights and stock will be sold by 
auction in October. Mr. Robert Cocks, the founder of the firm, 
retired in 1881 after conducting the business for sixty years. 
He began to study music in a very humble way, when a lad of 
fourteen, and in 1823 started the firm which gained celebrity 
under his name. His firm brought out some of the most famous 
musicians and published a number of classic works. Mr. Cocks, 
although he worked very hard, lived to be nearly ninety years 
of age.—Signor Piatti having decided to retire from the pro- 
fession he so greatly adorned, a farewell address was presented 
to him, signed by a host of distinguished names, among them 
being the Princess of Wales, who was one of his greatest 
admirers.—Sundry operatic schemes are talked of for next 
spring, and in one ot them, we believe, Mr. Santley will take 
part.—A fresh offer has been made to take over the Carl Rosa 
Company, and we understand that a meeting of the directors 
will take place with a view of considering the matter. It was 


arranged to carry out the Dublin engagement with Mr. Michael 
Gunn, and several well-known artists were engaged, among 
them being Mme. Ella Russell and Miss Pauline Joran.—In his 
forthcoming Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall Mr. Newman 
intends to continue the plan of devoting special evenings to the 
works of famous composers. Beethoven, Gounod, Wagner, and 
other celebrated musicians will figure on these programmes, and 


in future Mr. Wood will conduct the entire concert instead of 
only the first portion. As the orchestra contains many excellent 
soloists, solos for various instruments will be a feature. Mr. 
Newman also intends to introduce several new vocalists of great 
promise.—The fears expressed that there would be no German 
opera next season are groundless, as Herr Felix Mottl has 
obtained permission from the Grand Duke of Baden for the 
famous Carlsruhe Company to appear in London in May and 
June. The Carlsruhe Company has a fine réfertoire, including 
most of Wagner’s works, and what would be a still greater 
novelty in London, a series of operas by Berlioz—for example, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Les Troyens, etc. It is not unlikely that the 
Carlsruhe troupe may find a home at Drury Lane in case the 
Covent Garden plans do not admit of their appearing at that 
house.—There is still a talk of appealing to the London County 
Council to assist in building an opera-house on a grand scale. 
We do not anticipate that the scheme will take a practical form. 
—Mr. Hamish MacCunn is composing incidental music for Mr. 
Forbes Robertson’s revival of A/acbeth at the Lyceum Theatre. 
—Herr Karl Klindworth’s edition of Chopin's works is held in 
high esteem, and so, we anticipate, will be a new work upon 
which the veteran musician is engaged. This is a special 
edition of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte,” carefully 
revised and fingered so as to afford great facilities to the piano- 
forte student.— We hear with much satisfaction that Goldmark’s 
grand opera, A énigin von Saba, will be performed at Covent 
Garden next season, with Miss Brema as the heroine. It was 
rumoured that the Lord Chamberlain might object ; but why ? 
There is nothing Biblical in the subject. The story is Eastern, 
and, curiously enough, there was a Queen of Sheba by Gounod 
produced in an English version in the Crystal Palace in 1865. 
But it was called /rene, and some of the music is still popular 
in the concert-room. Goldmark’s opera was originally produced 
in 1875. Londoners ought to have heard it before—A new 
Life of Beethoven will shortly be published in German and 
English, The author was the late Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer. After publishing three volumes in German, the last 
was left unfinished at his death. Dr. Dieters, the biographer 
of Brahms, expects to complete the work at the end of the 
present year, and early next spring we may hope for the English 





version. Sir George Grove and other English musicians have 
expressed great admiration of Thayer's Beethoven, which in its 
complete form will be the most satisfactory biography of that 
composer extant, some of the useful suggestions of various 
German critics having been adopted, greatly to the improvement 
of the work. 








Mustral Fotes, 


Leipzig.—An institution for the protection of authors’ 
rights has been established, with Herr von Hase, chief 
of the firm of Breitkopf & Hartel, as president. 

Berlin.—The resignation of Dr. Muck as conductor of 
the Royal Opera and Royal Symphony Concerts has 
been refused by the Administration. He has been 
compelled, in consequence, to refuse offers from Munich 
and America.—Felix Nowowieski, pupil of the Berlin 
Stern Conservatorium, carried off the first European 
prize for the best setting of the military march, “ Under 
the Banner of Peace.”—The late excellent choral 
director at the Royal Opera, Max Schuster, has found a 
worthy successor, by the recommendation of Arthur 
Nikisch, in Soma Krauss, who had been, during nine- 
teen years, engaged at the Budapest opera.—The late 
composer, Theodore Gouvy, has bequeathed to the 
Royal Academy of Arts, whose member he had bee n since 
1895, ten thousand marks (£500), the interest to be 
bestowed on worthy and needy musicians, chiefly 
orchestral.—According to statistics, sixty different operas, 
eleven operettas, seventeen ballets, were given at 
Frankfort-on-Main during last séason; sixty operas, 
five ballets at Dresden ; fifty-three operas, two ballets, 
at Munich; fifty-three operas, five ballets at Stuttgart : 
forty-eight operas at Darmstadt; forty-seven at Carls- 
ruhe; forty-three at Wiesbaden.—A ladies’ orchestra 
has been formed at Berlin under the direction of Fri. 
Mary Wurm. 

Dresden.—According to the forty-second annual report 
the Royal Conservatorium is among the largest and 
most flourishing of musical institutions, distinguished by 
quality as well as quantity, 1,084 pupils having received 
instruction in 1897-8, including students from all parts 
of the world.—On the 22nd September the orchestra of 
the Royal Court Opera will celebrate the 350th anniver- 
sary of its existence. In 1848 Richard Wagner, as Royal 
Kapellmeister, conducted a grand Jubilee performance 
in memory of the 300th anniversary, and delivered 
a memorable oration of artistic-historic importance. 
The festival authorities have received permission from 
the King to devote the receipts of the forthcoming 
concert as a first instalment towards the erection of a 
statue to Wagner at Dresden. Leipzig meantime rests 
content with a tablet affixed to the house where the 
composer was born in 1813. 

Munich.—An “elegiac symphony,” by the local com- 
poser, Karl Pottgiesser, was played ata trial performance 
of novelties by the Court Orchestra, and elicited marked 
approval.—A body of prominent artists and amateurs 
has decided to give in 1899 a grand musical festival 
with at least 1,000 performers in the large engine hall 
of the present exhibition. Herr von Landmann, 
Minister of Public Instruction, has accepted the Presi- 
dency, and Baron von Perfall, late Administrator of the 
Royal Theatres, takes a lively interest in this project. 
The patronage of the Prince Regent will be solicited.— 
The well-known musical authoress, Elise Polko, had a 
serious fall from the balcony of her summer residence 
at Schliérsee, and had to be removed to a hospital at 
Munich.—The increased engagements of the “ Kaim” 
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Orchestra necessitated the appointment of an additional 
conductor, choice falling upon Richard Langenhau, of 
Lausanne reputation, Felix Weingartner retaining the 
direction of two choral evenings and of the entire cycle 
of twelve orchestral concerts.—The prompter, generally 
so punctual, having failed to turn up for Mozart’s Cos? 
fan tutte, during the present highly-successful Mozart- 
Wagner cycle, the famous court administrator, Ernst 
von Possart, nothing daunted by such a slight mishap, 
took forthwith his place in the box and articulated his 
words as might be expected from one who had “shone” 
not long since as Shylock and Hamlet. The audience 
noticed nothing unusual, but the artists were somewhat 
disconcerted at seeing their chief, in evening dress, 
turning over the leaves of the prompter’s book. 
Carlsruhe.—The Grand Ducal Theatre is being re- 
constructed during the holidays. The stage, especially, 
will be enlarged to a depth of 28 metres and be provided 
with all modern improvements. The inauguration is to 
take place towards the middle of September, with the 
Meistersinger, under Mottl’s ddton.—According to the 
14th annual report, the Conservatorium conducted by 
Prof. Heinr. Ordenstein, was attended by 585 pupils during 
the terms of 1897-8. The town grant is 3,000 marks. 
Weimar.—Owing to the great success obtained by the 
two-act comic opera Fantasio, by Miss Ethel M. Smyth, 
the work has already been accepted for performance 
(under Mottl) at Carlsruhe, Cologne, Stuttgart, and 
probably Dresden. The score is about to be published. 
—A committee has been formed for the reconstruction 
of the Grand Ducal Theatre rendered famous by Goethe. 
Cologne.—“ Zwiegespriich,” by Max Schillings, for solo 
violin, violoncello, and small orchestra, produced under 
Professor Wiillner at a popular symphony concert, 


exhibits poverty of invention, though clever modulations 
and orchestration, and was coldly received. 
Augsburg.— Dr. Fr. Chrysander, whose masterly edition 
of Handel’s Messtah has become famous, has bestowed 
the same kind of conscientious labour and ingenuity upon 


Israel in Egypt. It will be first given by the local 
Oratorio Society under Director Weber, who had the 
honour of first producing the Messzah in its new form. 

Passau.—The 8th Bavarian Choral Festival Concert 
was given by over 100 vocal unions, composed of about 
1,600 executants, of which 22 unions with about 900 
singers were contributed from Munich; some also came 
from Austria, which maintains most cordial relations with 
its western musical neighbours. 

Mayence.—At the conclusion of the 34th festival 
performance of the General German Musical Union, a 
deputation of the leading artists deposited a wreath on 
the tomb of Peter Cornelius, who was born and died in 
this city ; after which Fritz Steinbach, conductor of the 
famous Meiningen Orchestra, and president of the 
committee, received a telegram from the widow of the 
composer, from Munich, where she resides, as follows :— 
“ To the General German Musical Union. I send for the 
faithful remembrance of my husband, which was ex- 
pressed at his grave, with deep emotion, thanks and 
greetings.—Bertha Cornelius.” Sad to reflect that Zhe 
Barber of Bagdad was not given here until about twenty 
years after the composer’s death. According to the reso- 
lutions of that association, the committee now includes 
some distinguished names: — Fritz Steinbach, Otto 
Lessmann, Eugen d’Albert, Dr. Hermann Kretschmar, 
Felix Draseke, Engelbert Humperdinck, Jean Louis 
Nicodé, Siegfried Ochs, Heinr. Porges, Rich. Strauss, 
Felix Weingartner, Dr. Franz Wiillner, etc. 

Posen.—The fifty-years’ jubilee of the Universal Male 
Choral Union was celebrated by a provincial festival. 





Forty societies, including some from Russia (Lodz) 
gathered together. Wagner’s “ Liebesmahl der Apostel ” 
was the piece de résistance. 

Diisseldorf.—The fourth popular musical festival, under 
the direction of C. Steinhauer, was exclusively devoted 
to Beethoven. Dr. C. Cretschmar, chief founder of these 
festivals, pointed out that, after the start made by Diissel- 
dorf, Berlin, Vienna, Hamburg, Koénigsberg, Mayence 
followed with similar gatherings, with the best results. 

Bremen.—An operetta, Zhe Quiz, by Otto Findeisen, 
conductor of the Breslau Opera, met with success. 

Stuttgart.—Schiedmayer & Séhne, pianoforte manu- 
facturers, have won their action against Schiedmayer, 
formerly J. and P. Schiedmayer. 

Coburg.—A memorial tablet has been affixed to 6, 
Gerberstrasse, where Albert Lortzing lived with his 
parents; and at Detmold, where he took the lead in 
art matters, a statue is to be erected in his honour. 

Eutin.—Carl M. von Weber’s house has been sold to a 
baker for about £1,400. 

Vienna.—W. Kienzl has published the libretto of a new 
opera, Don Quixote, which skilfully connects the principal 
episodes from Cervantes’ famous novel, The score 
remains as yet in MS.—Fresh laurels were won by the 
“ Schubertbund” (our “Vocal Philharmonists,” as they 
have been, in reference to their high excellence, aptly called) 
at a festival concert under Adolf Kirchl’s conductorship, 
with a “ Greeting to the Sharpshooters” (who attended 
the performance), by A, A. Naaf, Schubert’s delicate 
“Spirit of Love,” Hegar’s lively “In the Alps,” Her- 
beck’s delightful “‘ Landsknechtlied,” etc. At a previous 
concert, Wagner's “ Liebesmahl der Apostel” was given 
with special effect.—Ludwig Bésendorfer has received no 
fewer than seventy-two MSS. from all parts of the world, 
including France, Belgium, Italy, Sweden, United States, 
Canada, Australia, etc., in competition for a prize of 
several hundred pounds offered by this famous pianoforte 
maker for the best pianoforte concerto. The adjudicators 
are Julius Epstein, Wilh. Gericke, Adolf Griinfeld, Th. 
Leschetitzky, and Moritz Rosenthal.—The Society of the 
German Bohemians here has issued an appeal for the 


‘| erection of a monument to the renowned contrapuntist 


and Imperial Court Organist, Simon Sechter, teacher of 
Anton Bruckner and ot a host of famous musicians.— 
Just one hundred years ago (1798) Mozart’s Figaro was 
given for the first time in German at the Imperial Opera, 
It had been heard twelve years previously in Italian at 
the Imperial Playhouse. Mozart received a total pay- 
ment of 450 florins (about £45).—Our great Conserva- 
torium for music and drama (founded 1817) had 941 
pupils in 1897-8, with sixty teachers, and Joh. Nep. Fuchs 
as principal.—Vienna is to have a new Emperor Francis 
Joseph Jubilee Theatre. The director has received over 
200 pieces for the inaugural performance. The new 
house will also produce operettas. Paul Mestrozi has 
been appointed conductor.—Johann Strauss, whose offer 
of a prize has brought him 800 scenarios for.a new ballet, 
is perplexed as to the best selection from this avalanche 
of MSS. LZmbarras de richesse, indeed ! 

e.—The prelude to Anton Riickauf’s three-act 
opera, Die Rosenthalerin, was received with considerable 
interest at a Philharmonic concert. 

Absam (Tyrol).—A monument in honour of the famous 
instrument-maker, Stainer, has been unveiled with great 
solemnity. The inscription upon the red marble shield 
states: ‘Jacob Stainer, Father of the German Violin, 
1621-1683.” There are still a good many Stainer violins 
about, but their value has risen considerably of late years. 

Eisenstadt.—A memorial tablet has been put up at the 
modest domicile where Joseph Haydn lived in this little 
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town, and at the church where he lies, his famous Ve/son 
mass was performed. A statue would certainly have 
been more appropriate. 

Carlsbad.—A Brahms memorial tablet, modelled by the 
Austrian Court médailleur, Anton Scharff, of Vienna, has 
been affixed by the musical society of this famous water- 
ing-place to the house where the composer spent part of 
September, 1896, shortly before his death. The memorial 
celebration — with a chorale by Bach, played by the 
local Labitzky Orchestra, followed by an admirable 
oration, dwelling upon the importance of the composer’s 
works, by Alois Janetchek, director of the said musical 
union, to whose instigation the solemnity was due, which 
closed with a chorus sung by the Male Choral Society. 

Salzburg.—The grave of Leopold Mozart, father of the 
immortal Wolfgang, in the St. Sebastian Cemetery, 
which also holds the remains of Carl Maria von Weber’s 
mother (her husband, Franz Anton von Weber, was an 
uncle of Constance Weber, Mozart’s wife), was provided 
with a marble slab bearing the inscription : “ Burial place, 
discovered on 23rd April, 1898, of Leopold Mozart, vice 
Court Kapellmeister, b. 14th November, 1719, at Augs- 
burg, d. 28th May, 1787, and of Frau Genofeva v. Brenner, 
d. aged 31, on 13th March, 1798, mother of Karl Maria v. 
Weber.” The international Mozart-Verein defrays the in- 
cidental expenses. 

Villach.—This charming Carinthian town is to have its 
peasant plays and Singspiele for the revival of the ancient 
local customs, costumes and folklore. 

Paris.—The projected performance of Leconte de 
Lisle’s Les Erinnyes with Massenet’s elaborate score 
having been found impracticable at the Comédie-Fran- 
aise, the last-named very gracefully requested the 
directors to perform the play without any concern about 
the music, to which the latter. replied, with equal grace, 
by adjourning the entire scheme of the projected repre- 
sentation.— Madame André Gedalge has published a fine 
volume, with illustrations, “Les Gloires musicales du 
Monde,” which is a comprehensive résumé of the general 
history of music considered from many points of view, 
from the early period of the Hebrews, Assyrians, 
Egyptians, and Greeks to our own time.—The three-act 
new opera brought out at the Variétés, La Martyre, by 
Spiro Samara, is an offspring of the modern Italian 
realizm of the most pronounced type. Unfortunately, 
there is little in the music to atone for the coarseness of 
the text, although the work was received with something 
like enthusiasm at Milan. But there Gemma Bellincioni 
undertook the chief vd/e. It was a singing and acting 
triumph, voz/a tout.—An operatic légende in three acts, 
Flora Mirabilis, and the opera Medgé, by the same 
composer, achieved, however, a more legitimate success 
on various Italian stages—especially the former—since 
their production in 1886 and 1888 respectively. Za 
Martyre was well rendered by Madame Jane Dhasty and 
M. Martapoura in the chief parts.—The Society of Com- 
posers has offered prizes of 500 francs for 1898, for 
Frenchmen only, for a septet for strings and wind ; for a 
suite for piano and orchestra; for a lyric scene for 
several vocal soloists with pianoforte ; and a prize of 300 
francs for a suite for oboe, horn, ’cello, and chromatic 
harp without pedal, system Lyon-Pleyel. The MSS. are 
to be sent in before the 30th November next. 

Milan.—The Musicians’ Home, founded by Verdi, will 
probably be ready next spring. It occupies, with its 
gardens and accessory premises, 4,200 square metres, 
and is intended to receive sixty male and forty female 
inmates, The cost of the building is computed at a 
million francs ; but it is said that the generous donor 
intends to give another three millions for the working of 





the institute. The interest would suffice for the support 
of goo persons. By his special order his name appears 
nowhere in the building, but he has reserved a spot in 
the garden for his and his wife’s final rest. The largest 
number of performances given at La Scala (soon to be 
re-opened) is as follows :—Of the Bardiere, 312 ; Norma, 
243; Lucrezia Borgia, 210; Mose, 207 ; Cenerentola, 
175 ; Elisir d Amore, 167 ; Gazza Ladra, 159; Lucia, 152 ; 
Semiramide, 150; Favorita, 149; L’Italiana in Algeri, 
146; Ernant, 144; Trovatore, 131; Sonnambula, 129 ; 
Huguenots, 126; Tell, 125; Lombardi, 124; Nabucco, 
121; Puritani, 117; Otello (Rossini), 117; Rigoletto, 
100. Verdi's operas reached a total of 1,408. 

Venice.—A new oratorio, Zhe Resurrection of Lazarus, 
given at the Fenice Theatre by the Abbé Lorenzo 
Perosi, achieved an even more striking success, if pos- 
sible, than he had gained with his two previous ones, 
The Passion and The Transfiguration. The enthusiasm 
evoked was extraordinary, even for an Italian audience. 
Seven pieces were encored. 

Catania.—A grand centenary Bellini celebration is to 
come off in 1901. An influential committee has been 
formed. The composer of Morma and La Sonnambula 
was born here on November 3rd, 1801. . 

Pesaro.—Lisette, opera by Nini-Bellucci, pupil of 
Mascagni, was produced with marked popular success. 

Neufchatel—At the magnificent fifty-years’ jubilee 
celebration of the final union of the Neufchatel Canton 
with the Helvetian Confederation, a grand musical 
drama, lasting from 3 to 8 p.m., entitled Neuchatel 
Suisse, was produced on the borders of the charming 
lake, presenting, in a prologue and ten tableaux, a 
review of the most striking episodes of the history of 
the canton, dating from the battle of Saint-Jacques (1444) 
to the present day, with appropriate musical accompani- 
ments by the local composer Lauber. As a substantial 
proof of Swiss patriotism, no less than 200,000 francs 
(£8,000) was expended on the mounting of five perform- 
ances of the work. 

Amsterdam.— According to report, Julius Réntgen has, 
in consequence of intrigues which rendered his position 
unpleasant, handed in his resignation as director of the 
Society for the Promotion of Musical Art. 

St. Petersburg.—Perhaps with a view to tightening also 
musically that curious Franco-Russian alliance, the emi- 
nent vocalist, Mme. Gorlenko Dolina, gave a monster 
concert, exclusively symphonic, in Vauxhall at Pawlowsk, 
on behalf of the pension fund of the local railway officials. 
Chevillard, chef of the Lamoureux concerts, travelled on 
purpose from Paris to conduct the orchestra. Both he 
and his wife (daughter of Lamoureux) are ardent ad- 
mirers of Russian music. The lady, herself an excellent 
pianist, has weekly musical evenings with Russian pro- 
grammes, and does much towards the spread of Russian 
music in Parisian circles.—An anonymous society has 
been started for the erection of popular theatres in all 
important Russian towns, commencing, of course, with 
St. Petersburg and Moscow. 

Bergen.—After the termination of the recent Norwegian 
Musical Festival, the composers of the pieces performed 
proceeded in a body to the grave of Ole Bull, where 
Edvard Grieg, as the foremost representative of Northern 
music, deposited a wreath of palm leaves and tea-roses. 

New York.—Amongst the papers left by the late con- 
ductor, Anton Seidl, the score of Zannhiiuser, with the 
French text, was found, which Wagner had used at the 
rehearsals of the Paris opera, and of which he had made 
a present to his famudlus, Seidl. The score is rendered 
especially valuable by the master’s pencil-marks almost 
on every page, and by a cut indicated in the beautiful 
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prelude to the air of Elizabeth. Wagner’s notes refer 
almost exclusively to the stage management, of which he 
was past master. The printed score contains an auto- 
graph page by Wagner, who also replaced part of the 
French text in Walter’s reply to Tannhduser in the vocal 
contest scene by some phrases of his own, with a corre- 
sponding alteration of the musical rhythm. The Venus- 
burg Bacchanale, which was added for the Paris 
representations, is written into the score with the proofs 
corrected by Wagner himself. 
Deaths.—Joseph Luigini, father of the present con- 
ductor of the Paris Opéra-Comique, himself conductor for 
forty years of the Lyons Opera, later on of the Italiens, 
Paris, where he- produced Azda, and of other lyric stages. 
—Emil Hartmann, composer, born at Copenhagen 1836, 
died there July rgth, son of the still more celebrated Nestor 
of living composers, J. P. E. Hartmann (aged 94), and 
pupil of Gade, whose sister he married, and whom he 
succeeded as director of the Danish Musical Society. 
His works comprise operas, orchestral and chamber com- 
positions.—J ulius (Yourij) von Arnold, composer, scientist, 
distinguished teacher and critic, born at St. Petersburg, 
died on July roth, in the Crimea, 87 years old.—Rudolf 
- Hausermann, fertile composer of male choruses, born in 
Switzerland, died 56 years old.—Armand Liorat (“Georges 
Degas”), prolific librettist, born at Sceaux in 1837.— 
Charles Garnier, architect of the Paris Opera House, 
born 1825, in Paris.—Josef Grossmann, died August 2nd, 
at Vienna, Kapellmeister of the Frankfort Opera.—August 
Knapp, esteemed member of the Mannheim Opera, died 
July 25th, at Mannheim.—On August 13th, at Asniéres, 
died Adrien Barthe, distinguished professor of harmony 
at Paris Conservatoire, composer of two operas (unper- 
formed) and a cantata (Prix de Rome, 1854).—The 
Viennese operetta composer, Dr. Karl Zeller (Der 
Obersteiger, Der Vogelhandler, etc.), died at Baden, 
near Vienna, on the 17th of last month.—A veteran 
Irish musician, Joseph Robinson, died on August 23rd, 
aged 82, at Dublin, where he was formerly conductor of 
the “ Antient Concerts Society,” also part founder of the 
Royal Dublin Musical Society, and teacher at the R. I. 
Academy of Music. 


J. B. McEWEN. 
6 TWO-PART SONGS FOR FEMALE VOICES, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 





Edition No. 4107. Price 1s., net. 
‘*A volume of two-part songs for female voices, by John B. McEwen, 
contains some agreeable and melodious matter, unburdened by difficulties.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


~ DANCES AND ROMANCES. 


Selected and arranged for the Pianoforte by 


E. PAUER. 
Edition No. 8279. Price, net, 2s, 6d. 





** An attractive compilation. . . . E. Pauer has done his work with con- 
spicuous care and musicianly feeling.” —Musical Standard, March 27, 1897. 

“*A happily-selected volume of some twenty-five of the most charming 
Spanish dances, etc. They are well arranged, and form a useful and 
delightful book.” —Books and Bookselling, May, 1897. 


‘* Spanish music is particularly noticeable for its arch melodies and striking 
rhythms, . . . The present collection contains as many as twenty-five num- 
bers, and it would be difficult to say which are the most engaging ; all have 
charm of some sort. . . . The arrangements for pianoforte by Mr, E, Pauer 
show taste and skill; they are effective without being difficult.”—Londox 
and Provincial Music Trades Review, April 15, 1897. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 





Will be performed an Wednesday, September 14th, 


AT THE FORTHCOMING 


GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


PROFESSOR PROUT'S 


ORGAN CONCERTO IN E MINOR, Op. 5. 


Full Score, 8vo, Edition No. 8760, price, net, 5s. 
Organ Part only, folio, Edition No. 6543, price, net, 3s. 


N.B.—The Orchestral Parts may be had on hire from the Publishers. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W., & 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street. 


ALFRED. 


Cantata for Solo Voices, Chorus and Orchestra, 
BY 
PROFESSOR EBENEZER PROUT. 


Vocal Score, net, 3s, Chorus Parts, each, net, 8d. String Parts, each, net, 2s.6d. 
Orchestral Accompaniment, arranged for Harmonium and Piano, net, 7s. 6d. 


Full Score and Wind Parts on hire from the Publishers. 


TRIUMPHAL MARCH FROM EBENEZER PROUT’S 
“ ALFRED.” 


Orchestral Score 
Orchestral Parts... 
Pianoforte Solo ... 
Pianoforte Duet 

Organ ‘ie ous 
Harmonium and Piano 


. dd. 
70784 = 
70786 


8763 
8789 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations. 


PIANOFORTE., 


Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
A. LauBacu. " 
English Fingering, 6s. 
Continental Fingering, 6s. 
VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 


to the requirements of candidates at the various Local Examinations, 
compiled by A. LauBacu. 


Edition No. 5672 ; net 1s. 
VIOLA. 
Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 


7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76585 Book II.. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 
and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc 
Compiled by Henry Bast. 


Edition No, 7768 ; net, 1s. 


‘*A marual on Scale and Arpeggio for the ’Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. ‘The division into three sections, comprising one octave 
scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; another 
good point is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.”—7he 
Strad, Jan., 1898. 

AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department: 81, Regent Street, W. 
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S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S WORKS. 





P. 5. FANTASIESTUCKE for 2 Violins, 
Viola, and Violoncello. Edition No. 7207. Net, 2s. 6d. 

“. . . Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ 
all of which show the hand of a of real fresh of inspiration who 
has not yet been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all . . . The classical ‘ first 
movement’ is not attempted, but in its place a striking prelude in & minor 
appears, to be succeeded by aneven more interesting ‘Serenade’ beginning 
in five-four time; a surprisingly original ‘ Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow tempo of the earlier examples, and a lively Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily-invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that students most rarely attain.”—The Times. 


OP? 3, Two ROMANTIC PIECES. (“ Lament” 
and ‘‘Merrymaking.”) For Violin and Pianoforte. Edition No. 
7352. Net, as. 

“A most artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘ Merrymaking,’ 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality.” —Zimes, April 3, 1896. 

“*Lament.’ This piece is marked by great depth of feeling, and also by 
its striking originality.”—Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


P. 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 
Edition No. 8819. Net, 2s. 
My Love. . ° ° 
Tears ‘ 7 . « (A Lament), 
Minguillo . ‘ ° . (Ancient Spanish). 
If Thou art Sleeping, Maiden (Portuguese). 
Oh! my Lonely Pillow . (Stanzas to a Hindoo air). 





(A Spanish Ditty). 


“§S. Coleridge-Taylor shows himself the- possessor of independent ideas 
and a nice sense of colour, From the lips of a clever singer, supported by 
a discreet accompanist, these numbers should fall gratefully upon the ear.” 
—Daily Telegraph, January 15, 1897. 

“S. Coleridge-Taylor’s five “Southern Love Songs’ are mainly Spanish 
and Portuguese, are out of the common, and are written by an accomplished 
musician.” —Gwardian, April 7, 1897. 


QO? 14. LEGEND FROM THE “ CONCERT- 
STUCK.” For Violin and Orchestra. Arranged for Violin and 
Pianoforte by the Composer. Edition No. 7353. Net, rs. 6d. 

“A romantic composition of an elevated character, powerfully har- 
monized.”— Monthly Musical Record. 


P. 16. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. No 1, 


A Tale; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance. For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7356. Net, as, 

“Written in a masterly style. —7he Strad, July, 1897. 

“The music partakes of the lyrical style of composition ; it will be found 
eminently attractive on account of its freshness and striking melodiousness.”’ 
—Musical Opinion, July, 1897. 

“They combine in no small degree originality of idea with a thoroughly 
musical treatment of the themes.’”’—Monthly Musical Record, July, 1897. 

“We cannot find space to do more than generally express our astonish- 
ment at a composer barely out of his teens who produces work after work 
showing remarkable originality in almost every bar. Mr. Taylor, while 
still a student, reflects neither his teachers’ nor anybody else's music, such a 
case being, perhaps, without precedent in the history of our art. .. . The 
violin pieces in slow time seem melodically far-fetched and affectedly vague, 
though very original; but his quick movements are full of tremendous 
vigour, strange rhythms, and a wild, untrammelled gaiety suggestive of 
neither European nor Oriental influence. An altogether new element seems 
here introduced into our art, the, further development of which we shall 
watch with the keenest interest.” —Musical Times, July, 1897. 





P. 17. AFRICAN ROMANCES. (Containing : 


An African Love Song ; A Prayer ; A Starry Night ; Dawn ; Ballad ; 
Over the Hill ; How shall I Woo thee?) Edition No. 8817; price, net, as. 


Also to be had separately, 
“HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 


In two keys, G flat and F ; each, 3s. 


No. 7. 


“*A word of special praise ought to be given to S. Coleridge-Taylor's 
* Seven African Romances,’ which are simply exquisite in their way.”— 
Musical Opinion, October, 1897. 

“This new book of songs is one in a thousand—one of those rare cases a 
reviewer so seldom comes across where there is real originality and beauty 
in the music, and real thought and poetic feeling in the words. In 
these songs it is shown anew that originality is compatible with melodious- 
ness and flowing rhythm.”— Monthly Musical Record, October, 1897. 


P. 19. TWO MOORISH TONE-PICTURES 


(Andalla and Zarifa), For Pianoforte. Edition No. 6101. Net, 
1s. 6d. 


. . . “Have the young composer’s usual felicity in expression, as well as 
in what is called tone-colour: and both ‘Andalla’ and ‘Zarifa’ may be 
heartily recommended to all amateurs who care for the more poetic side of 
music.”— Times, January 22, 1898. 

“** Zarifa’ is an uncommonly interesting piece. There is colour, character, 
and an almost strange charm in the music. And there are moments of 
beauty as well—a placid yet tender beauty. ‘ Zarifa’ is certainly one of 
S. Coleridge-Taylor’s most conspicuously attractive achievements.”— 
Musical Standard, June 4, 1898. 


P. 20. TWO GIPSY MOVEMENTS. 
(1, A Gipsy Song ; 2, A Gipsy Dance.) For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7357. Net, 2s. 
(No. 2, A Gipsy Dance, may also be had for Violoncello and Pianoforte. 
Price 4s.) 
P. 23. VALSE CAPRICE, for Violin and Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 7358. Net, rs. 6d. 


P. 24. IN MEMORIAM. 3 Rhapsodies for low 


voice and Pianoforte. Edition No. 8868. Net, 1s. 


P. 26. THE GITANOS. A Cantata-Operetta 

for Female Voices, Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Ac* 

companiment. Vocal Score. Edition No. 9088. Net, 2s. Book of Words 
and connecting Text for Recitation. Edition No. go88a. Net, 6d. 


“*. . . Evinces extraordinary creative ability. The music is characterized 
by striking originality." —Musical Opinion, July, 1898. 
P. 29. THREE SONGS (Lucy, Mary, Jessy). 
Edition No. 8869 ; net, 1s. 6d. 


OF? 31. THREE HUMORESQUES for Piano- 
forte. 


Edition No. 6102 ; net, 1s. 6d. 


ANSE NEGRE (No. 1). Violin and Pianoforte. 


Edition No. 7359; net, 1s. 61. 


“T AND OF THE SUN.” Part-Song tor Soprano 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Edition 


No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


‘A very fine and characteristic setting of Byron’s ‘Know ye the Land.’ 
- » » Inthe vocal parts and in the piano accompaniment alike, the young 
composer's feeling for Oriental colouring is well illustrated.” —7¥mes. 

“This is a spirited setting of words by Lord Byron, with a suave and 
melodious middle section, which contrasts admirably with the vigorous 
music of the opening and closing sections.” —Musicad News. 





London: AUGENER & CO, 199, Regent Street, W.; City Branch—22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—81, Regent Street, W. 
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AUGENER’S BDITION 


OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1899. 
In Eleven ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augener for 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 
1895, 1896, 1897, and 1808. 








*A._LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 





* B._LOCAL SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





JUNIOR G R A D E. 
Edition No. 6501b, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Studies :—Bach, Fughetta in p minor. 
Schmitt, in c, Op. 16, No. 8. 
Cramer, i in A flat, No. 27. 
Pieces: — Beethoven, Variations in F, on “ Ti indeln und Scherzen.”’ 
Schubert, ‘‘ Momens Musicals,” in c, Op. 94, No. 1. 
Chopin, Valse in a flat, Op. 70, No. 2 (posthumous). 


Edition No. 6502b, net 1s. 
LIST B. 
Studies:—Handel, Allegro in F, from Suite II. 
Berens, in A minor, Op. 61, No. 32. 
Cramer, in F minor, No, 16. 
Pieces: — Mozart, Sonata inc. (first Movement.) 
Hiller, “‘ Marcia Elegiaca,” Op. 55, No. 2. 
Gurlitt, “Celendine, Op. 215, No 5 





Edition No. 6503b, net 18, 
LIST C. 

No. 12. 
p. Ae No. 14. 


Studies :—Czerny, in F, Op. 299, 
Heller, in p minor, 
Cramer, in A minor, 

Pieces : — Mozart, Variations in & flat. on “ La Belle Frangaise.” 


Gade, a Spring Flowers, ”? No. 2, in B flat. 
meeemset Nos. “5 of “* "Rustic Dances.” 


(Edition No. 8143.) 
(Edition No. wit ) 


Ss E N 1 ° R- G Ri A D Ee. 
Edition No. 6504b, net 1s. 
LIST A. 

Studies:—Bach, Allemande in G minor, from “ Suite Frangaise,” No. 2. 

Cl lementi, in B, No “A "Sompgel 

Jensen, in c, Op. 8, 
Pieces: — — Finale in G a, of Suite Op. 31. 

Chopin, Valse in F, Op. 34. 

Schumann, Intermezzo in Ay Op. 4, No. 1. 


Edition No. 6505b, net 1s. 
LIST B. 

Studies :—Handel, Allemande in G minor, from Suite IX. 

Ries, in c minor, Op. 31, No. 1. 

Heller, in c sharp minor, Op. 16, No. ro. 
Pieces : — war 0 ge Allegro ma non troppo (Finale) from Sonata in p, 

p. 2 
Raff, Minuetto in g, from Suite, Op. 72. 
Chopin, Nocturne in F minor, Up. 55, No. 1. 








Edition } No. 6506b, net 1s. 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Czerny, in a flat, Op. 740, No. 24. 
eschhorn, in G, Op. 67, No. 18. 
Mayer, in A, Op, 31, No. 4. 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Variations in F, Op. 34 
Heller, Vivace in F sharp, No. 1 of “ Promenades,” Op. 78. 
Grieg, “‘ Humoreske,’ in v, Op, 6, No. 1. 





ELEMENTARY. 
Edition No. 6507b, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Studies :—Beréns, in Cc, Op. 79, No. 9. 
Lemoine, in G. Op. 37, No. 16. 
Pieces : — Bertini, Prelude and Minuet in G, No. 8 of ‘‘ Douze petits Mor- 
ceaux.” (Edition No, 6081.) 
Loeschhorn, *‘ The Little Postillion,”’ Op. 96, No. 3. 
LIST B. 
Studies :—Czerny, in p, Op. 139, No. 42. 
Duvernoy, in c, Op. 120, No. 1. 
Pieces: — Dussek, “ Douze petits Legons,” in © Op. 16, No, 1. 
Hiller, * % Hirtenlied,” Op. 117, No. 5. 
LIST C. 
Studies :—Czerny, in c, Op. 139, No. 37. 
Bertini, in G minor, Op. 100, No. 1 
Pieces : — Gurlitt, Sonatina in & Op. 121, No. 2. 


(First Movement.) 
Gade, “ Ringeltanz,” Op. 36, No. 


LOWER ere 
Edition eC Sw net Is. 


Studies :—Czerny, in c, Op. 636, 8 ag 
Duvernoy, in F, Op. 61, 9. 
Pieces : — Mozart, Rondo in b. 
Kirchner, scene . o i 49, No. 1. (Edition No. 81982.) 


Studies :—Bertini, in B flat, Op. a "No, 3% 
Dohler, i in c, Op. 42, 
Pieces : — Dussek, Air anglais pvet < een Op. 16, No. 
. Pauer, Gavotte in c, COP: 18 75» No. 9. (Edition No. 8283.) 


Studies :—Czerny, in F, Op. 299, a 14. 
Heller, in c, Op. 46, No. 1. 
Pieces: — os Allegro (Finale) from Sonata in c. 
lak, ‘‘ Grandmama tells a ghost story,” Op. 8t, No. 3. 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
Edition Ho. witb, net 1s. 


Studies :—Bertini, in a, Op: 29, oy Ky 
Heller, in F, Op. 45, No. 24. 

Pieces : — Beethoven, Variations in c, on ‘‘ Une fiévre brulante.” 
Strelezki, Valsette i in D. (Edition No. 64582. ) 


Edition pe ie. net 1s. 


Studies :—Czerny, in F, Op. 299, "4 hy 
Cramer, in A minor, No. 12. 
Pieces: — Haydn, Sonata in F. (First Movement.) 
Max Pauer, Tarantelle in & minor, Op. 7, No. 5. 
No. 6315.) 


Edition Fe. sm. net 1s. 


Studies:—Czerny, in a, Op. me, No. he 
Loesc horn, i in G minor, Op. 195, No. 1. 
Pieces : — Mozart, Sonata i in F. (First Movement.) 
oskowski, ‘ * Cracovienne mélancolique,”’ Op. 234. 


(Edition 





* For PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (in the Rudiments of Music) consult Necks’ ‘‘ Introduction to the Elements: of Music.” 
Edition No. 9180a, price net Is. 
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MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD Local Examinations. Violoncello (continued). 
School Examinations: Elementary. 


The Royal Academy of Music and ae em Daily Easrclaes (Hes 5, 6, 7, and be 


on aa Arpeggio Manual by H. Bast. “Edition 
hs 68 . coo aaa an : a Se 
Royal College of Music Scunosvas, C. 12 kleine Etiiden, Op. 67. No. 7779 net 
School Examinations : Lower Division. 

FOR Brickner, O. Preparatory Exercises and Chord Studies. 


Local Examinations in Music, 1899. Op. 40, Mo. 77698 ees | ste - _ net 
E i Scale and Arpeggio Manual, by H. Bast. “Edition 
Published by AUGENER & CO. No. 7768 .. net 
Dotzaver. Quarante Etudes (Nos. 6 and 8). No. 7771 net 
ORGAN. School Examinations: Higher Division. 

Local Centre: Junior Grade. Scale and Arpeggio Manual, by H. Bast. Edition 
Lacuner. Dreistimmige Fuge from Sonatain F minor... a No. 7768 mi wi ‘ ; — net 
a OTZAUER. Quarante tudes (Nos. 4 an 5), No. 7771 net 

Local Centre: Senior Grade. Martini. Gavotte. Vortragsstudien, No. 10 


Bacu. Fugue in a major. (Best.) No. 9835 ose , GOLTERMANN. Frohliches Spiel. Op. 129. No. 7684 net 
Hesse. Toccata in A tliat. (Edition No. 8746a.) 


MerRKEL. Studies. Op. 182, Nos. 15, 24, 26 ... i 4 SINGING. 
School Examinations: Lower Division. Local Contre. 


Bacu. Prelude in F major (No. 4 of 8 short Preludes and Concone. 50 Lessons (for the middle register of the voice). 

Fugues), (Best.) No. 9854 ... ose one s+ = Met Op. 9. Edition No. 8822. on 28, inc; No. 36, in a; 

School Examinations: Higher Division. and No. 44, in a flat) . we ewes MO 
MENDELSSOHN. Fugue from Sonata No. 6in D minor. Muxzz0-SoPrano. 

(Prout.) 9542/ ... i ese rs one ~ we BorpoGni. 24 Nouvelles Vocalises. No. 2255. (No. 5, 

VIOLIN. in D; No. 6, in E flat; No. 9, inG).. ws «= et 


Local Centre: Junior Grade. ,__ Tumon. 

Scal dA M 1 for the Violi em Concone. 15 Vocalises (intended as finishing studies). 

saree rpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a Edition No. 6792a. (No. 2, in A flat; No. 3s in D flat ; 
special view to the requirements of candidates at the No. 10, inc) pas 
various Local Examinations, — by A. LausBacn. thins a a = - os 
Edition No. 5672 ae cows School Examinations: Elementary. 

Dont. | Studies. % 384, 1 = i= ‘Bas 3, in C3 5, in A min.; SoprANo. 
7, in A major. 0. 760! - met , 

BEETHOVEN. Rondo from ny Op. 12, No. 3, ink flat. a 5 on Eatin a "Waa. ioe ¢ re 
No. 134 ... “ . eas ve a ae P 


No. 29, in a flat) we “d o~« we 
Local Centre: Senior Grade. 

Scale and Arpeggio Manual. Edition No. 5672 ou 
KREUTZER, 40 Studies. Nos. 4, inc; 6, inc; and rs, inp. 
net 
BeeTHoven. Adagio and Scherzo from Sonata, Op 30, 
No. 2, inc minor. Edition No. 13@ eee —— 

Lecrair, ‘“ Gavottae Minuetto” (last two ceeegna, 
No. 18, Vortragsstudien, Jensen) _.. ‘oa 4  ‘Qindenstn 


School Examinations: Elementary. ConconE. 40 Lessons. Op. 17. Edited by Madame M. 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual. Edition No. 5672 ooo =r NEL” ees ne oe om (No. 5, i a miner; 


a rape ) net 

R. 9 > Studies. Op. 25, Book I., No, rz, in F; MENDsLSSOHN. “ But the Lord is mindful of His own” (St. 

Paul) = ata 
. $3 School Examinations : Higher Division. 

HavpTMANN. Sonatina. Op. 10, No. 2, inG. No. 7384. net SOPRANO. 

School Examinations: Lower Division. ScHuMANN, R. “How like a flower,” in a flat and G flat 
Scales and —. Manual, Edition No. 5672 ... net _ each 
WoHLFAHRT xercices on No. 7624... win MeEzzo-Soprano. 

Sitt. Studies. Op. 32, Book I _ ConconE. 50 Lessons (for the middle register of the voice). 


— alas religioso ed Allegro (Vortragsstudien, No. Op. 9. Edition No. 8822. (No. 5, in F; No. 8, in B flat) 
19, Jensen 


HAuser. Sicilianisches Hirtenlied. Op. 21, No. 4 “Edition ScuuBerT. Song. ‘* Whither,” in G sntameaeeg 210) por 

No. 14936 . oe . net Oring. Edition No. 8900a_... eve - 

School Examinations : Higher Sten In F. Edition No, 8go14 eee eee eee coe §=s BE 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual. Edition No. 5672 oe. =r net. ConTRALTO. 


Sitr. Studies. Op. 32, Book 1. Concone. 40 Lessons for Contralto. Edited and phrased by 
Guruitt. Andantino con moto (second movement), from Madame M. Marchesi. Edition No. 6790. No. 7, in 
Sonatina, Op. 134, No. 2, in F, No. 7372 ... oo | 8 D minor ; No. 9, in F).. oss «« we 


VIOLONCELLO. te, 
Local Centre: Junior Grade. Scnupert., Tear Drops (Thranenregen). No. 10, Maid of 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello. Comprising the Mill :— 
Major and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales In a. Edition No. 8900@ tee tee eae met 
and Arpeggios, ete. Compiled by Henry Bast. Edi- Inc. Edition No. 89o1@ oe a eve oo met 


dition Me tion Ne Tie yr ae E ~ net BARITONE AND Bass. 
RK udies. “Nos, 1 an ss rom 20 Exercises, p- Il. 
re (Augener, 7777)... ’ po Concone. 40 Lessons. Op. 17, Edition ~_ cee (No. 12, 


Squire, W. H. Studies, ‘No, 3, ‘from’ 12 Easy Exercises. in ¢, and Mo. 1, in 7) aes 
(Augener, 7780) . “se London : AUGENER & CO., 3 199, Siem Seen Ww. 
GOLTERMANN. | Gavotte i in F, Op. 122. ae Augener) .. City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Tartint, F, Adagio Cantabile in F. (Augener, 7662c) net Library and School Department : 81, Regent Street, W. 
Local Centre: Senior Grade. 


Scale and Arpeggio comes, ly H. Bast. —— 
Ma. 9008 . = THE 


weit, Sed nh ten @ silos bol, | | SCHOOL MUSIC COPY-BOOK 


Dorzaugr. O 13, from Quarante “Erudes. (Augener, ‘ . 
= en Price 6d., net. 


Soprano. 


Mezzo- Senaum 
Concone. 50 Lessons (for the medium part of the voice). 
Op. 9. Edition No. 8822. (No. 10, in A flat, and No. 
11,in F.) .. ow. net 
STERNDALE BENNETT. “ Dawn, gentle flower.” ~ 35+ 
0. 3 “ws én jaa ws 


” Wiegenlied, Op. 11, No. 2 in A. (Morceaux 


net 








777%) 
Boum, Cart. Nordische Romanze, Op. 329 « Sil... ape 
Bacn, J. S. Largo No. 12 in Vortragsstudien. (Augener) London: AUGENER & CO. (School Department), 81, Regent Street, W. 
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IMPORTANT NEW VIOLIN AND FLUTE WORK. 





RICHARD HOFMANN’S POTPOURRIS 


ON POPULAR MELODIES FROM 


CLASSICAL AND MODERN OPERAS AND ORATORIOS. 


! 
| 
i 


IN “THE FOLLOWING ARRANGEMENTS :— 


A. For Violin .. as a +. net 6d. G. For Flute, Violin, Violoncello, & 
R. For2 Violins . -. net 8d. Pianoforte net 1/6 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte _ +. net 1/- H. ForFlute, Vic oloncello, & Pianoforte Large 4 
4 For 2 Violins and Pianoforte -. net 1/4 /. For Flute and Pianoforte . 

. ForViolin, Violoncello, & Pianoforte net 1/4 XK. For Flute Solo se qa 
i For 2 Violins, Violoncello, & Piano net 1 6 E xtra String and Flute Parts | R ~ each, 1 net et 4d. 


Step I. (In the First Position.) 
5401 ADAM... ..» Le Postillor... 
5402 BELLINI ... La Sonnambula 
5403 BELLINI ... Norma , 
5404 Boie.pizu.... Le Calife de Bagdad 
5405 BoleLpiru ... La Dame Blanche ... 
5406 Donizetti... La Fille du Régiment 
5407 Donizetti ... Lucia di Lammermoor 
5408 GLUCK ... Orpheus 
5409 HANDEL ... The Messiah 
5410 Haypn ... The Creation 
5411 HE&ROLD ... Zampa . 
5412 Lortzinc-... Wildschiitz ... “ 
5413 Lorrzinc’.... Czar und Zimmermann 
5414 MEHUL .»» Joseph : 
5415 MENDELSSOHN _ St. Paul 
5416 Mozart ... Il Seraglio 
5417 Mozart ... Il Flauto Magico 
5418 Mozart ... Don Giovanni 
5419 WEBER ... Der Freischiitz 


Violin Solo. 
Violin and 
Piano. 
Two Violins | 
and Piano. 
Violin, ’Cello 
and Piano. 
Two Violins, 
’Cello and 
Flute, | 
*Cello, and 
Piano. 
Flute, ‘Cello, | 
and Piano. 
Flute and | 

Flute Solo 





re 
a 
= 


"= 
LLLP. 
et et et 


— om 
Oe 
+f HS 


Pe nln ol aA ene 





et 


— 


Lal 
SS __—_—_— —L_—ES_— 
| 


| 


eet 





DANDDANDNDDADAADAARAARAARG. 
= 


ane eeEeSD SDP RODE DR SASS ESS 


caf ol i a 


Ee 


—_ 


—_ 


Step II. (In various Positions.) 


5420 BALFE ... The Bohemian Girl 
5421 BEETHOVEN ... Egmont 
5422 BEETHOVEN ... Fidelio ove 
5423 Donizetti ... L/Elisire d’Amore . 
5424 Donizetti ... Lucrezia Borgia 
5425 GLUCK ... Iphigénie en Aulide 
5426 HANDEL ... Judas Maccabeeus ... 
5427 KreutzeR ... Das Nachtlager in Granada 
5428 MARSCHNER ... Hans Heiling 
5429 MENDELSSOHN’ A Midsummer Night’ s Dream 
5430 MENDELSSOHN - Elijah coe eee 
5431 MEYERBEER ... Les Huguenots 
5432 MEYERBEER ..._ Le Prophéte 
Mozart ... Le Nozze di Figaro 
NICOLAI ... Die lustigenWeiber von Windsor] 6d. 
WALLACE _...._ Maritana eee 
WEBER ... Oberon 
WEBER ... Preciosa 


Bo MP 
NANO 


oe 
ca Se 
ANAND 


_ 
Poser 


— 
an 





eS eS SS 
DANDAADADAAY 


ee ee 


| wale 


ef Oe EE Se 


o 
ir 





N.B —In ordering any of the above works, give the number attached to 
it and define the class by the letter it bears, ¢.g., Balfe’s Bohemian 
Girl for Violin and Piano, order as No. 5420c ; ar for 2 Violins and 
Piano, No. 54204. 


Extra String and Flute Parts can be had, each net 4d. 


LONDON: AUGENER & Co., 199, REGENT STREET, W., 
and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Piano. 
‘oe Violins 
Flute, Violin, 
*Cello, and 





Violin and 
and Piano. 
and Piano, 
and Piano. 























Violin Solo 
Two Violins. 
Two Violins, 
i 
Piano 
Flute, ’Cello, 
Flute and 
Piano. 
| Flute Solo 
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NEW VOLUME OF 


EBENEZER PROUTS 


SERIES OF THEORETICAL WORKS. 


THE ORCHESTRA: 


Vol. L—“ The Technique of the Instruments.” 





Augener’s Edition, No. 9189. Demy 8vo, net, §s. 


“Dr. Prout has certainly contrived to bring together into a comparatively 
small compass of 267 demy 8vo pages 80 great a mass of valuable 
facts, that there is no saying what he may not accomplish in another volume 
of similar bulk Dr, Prout’s arrangement of chapters is admirably 
clear. Chapter I. is introductory, describes the general plan of tbe work, 
defines terms, gives advice on score reading, etc. etc, Chapter II. deals 
with the composition of the modern orchestra; divides the instruments 
into their three main groups, strings, wind, and percussion, with general re- 
marks on each ; and describes the more usual (and some unusual) modes of 
arranging orchestral scores. Chapters III. and IV. treat in detail the 
technique of the bowed stringed instruments, and Chapter V. that of the 
‘plucked’ stringed instruments, including harp, guitar, mandoline, etc, In 
Chapter VI, we are introduced to the flute family ; in Chapter VII. to the 
‘double-reed,’ and in Chapter VIII. to the Vy tama families ; while 
Chapters IX. and X. describe the ‘ brass,’ and Chapter XI, closes the list 
with the ‘ percussion.’ Some idea of the completeness of the book may be 
gathered when it is stated that such unusual instruments as the flageolet, the 
saxophone, the soprano trombone, the bass trumpet, and many fearful and 
wonderful percussion instruments, al] get their share of attention. oa 
It isan eminently readable, companionable work, not at all a dry-as-dust 
compilation ; and its numerous references to and quotations from scores form 
material for a liberal education in the art.” —J/usicad News, July and, 1898. 

“There is that clear arrangement, that lucid exposition of the subject 
which could only result from years of consideration. ... The book is just 
what it pretends to be, a clear and interesting exposition of the 
technique of orchestral instruments... , The — on the harp is, 
without any reservations, the clearest and most comprehensive treatise we 
have seen, and will clear the student’s mind of any difficulties he may have 
had in understanding an instrument so little known as the harp to the 
ordinary young composer. . .. A splendidly lucid and instructive chapter 
is that on the horn. . There is no doubt that when the second volume 
of * The Orchestra’ has been issued we shall have the finest text-book 
on the subject in the English language, and it will be a worthy 
addition to that splendid series of volumes with which Professor Prout’s 
name will go down to posterity as an enlightened, impartial, and singularly 
authoritative writer on the art of music.” —Musical Standard, July and, 1898. 

‘“What I admire most about Professor Prout’s work is the lucid manner 
in which he deals with the scientific elements of the orchestra. .. . Prout’s 
Paige see 4 remarks on the clarinet, flute, oboe, and horn are invaluable. 

r. Prout’s book is, indeed, the only work, with the probable exception of 
Gevaert’s, which thoroughly exhausts the subject of the horn without suffer- 
ing in clearness Dr. Prout’s work is, without exception, 
the most admirable and useful in the language.”—/rish Society, 
July and, 1898. 

“In every page of the volume under notice the author displays mastery of 
his subjecc—a mastery which is the result, in the first instance, of natural 
gifts, of long experience, of practical knowledge, and last, though not least, 
ofenthusiasm.”—Music Trades Review, June, 1898. 
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